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Teacher’s is the Scotch for your holiday list...You 


may be sure that your thoughtfulness will be appreciated, for it is proven 


that men, once tasting this mellow whisky, prefer its distinctive flavour. 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow and London 
Sole Agents for the United States: Schieffelin & Co.. New York City. Importers since 1794 
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No father... no pay-checks ...no Christmas 


\. JOT YOUR CHILDREN .. . lingering 
iN hopeless at the windows where the 
toys are. You yourself are here to be 
their Santa Claus. 

But things change mightily in families 
that fate makes fatherless. Not just at 
Christmas, but month after month there’s 
often a lack of money. 

That’s why The Union Central Life 
developed a new kind of life insurance—a 
kind that takes up when pay-checks stop 

that goes on supplying money every 
month till your children are grown. 

Called the Multiple Protection Plan, 
it will give your family $100 every single 
month for 20 years. And then it will pro- 
vide a fund to support your wife as long 
as she lives. 

You can afford to give your children 
and their mother all this money-every- 
month protection if your salary is as 
much as $45 a week. If you’re earning 
less than that, you can still arrange to 
leave them $75 or $50 every month to 
help pay their inescapable bills. 

The Union Central Life, sponsor of 
this unique new plan, is a 68-year-old 
institution offering all approved plans of 


YOU CAN LEAVE 
your family a sure income of 
$100 EVERY MONTH 

if you're earning $45 
a week or more 


To keep your family together... 
to cover the inescapable month- 
after-month expenses . . . to see 
your children through school— 
$100 a month for those most im- 
portant- twenty years. Then a 
fund to support your wife as long 
as she lives! Or you tan arrange 
for $75 or $50 a month... . or up 
to $1,000 a month. Find out 
how much Multiple Protection 
you can really afford! Send cou- 
pon now for full information. 


life insurance. It has over a billion 
dollars in force. 

Check into the Multiple Protection 
Plan right now. See how well it would 
let you provide for your youngsters’ 
Christmases . . . and for their necessary 
monthly bills through the years till 
they’re self-supporting. 

See how much more protection it lets 
you give them, by providing money as 
they would need it—month after month, 
instead of in a lump sum. The coupon 
will bring you full information. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE | Ting 
INSURANCE COMPANY etn 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please mail me the booklet that 
explains clearly how I can give 
my family the vital protection 
of money every month. 


Name 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A $300,000.000 INSTITUTION FOUNDED IN 1867 


Copyright 1935 by 
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Ask Whevre-to-Go, 8 Beacon St., Boston, for rates in our dept. 
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and Radio City. 


single,$5 up. Double, $6 up. Excel- 





OTEL SEYMOUR- 


@ NEW YORK CITY @ 
West 45th St. —just West of 5th Ave. 


A most delightful and comfortable 
place to stay. Within a very short 
walk of all theaters, smart shops 
Two blocks from 
Grand Central Terminal. Quiet, re- 
fined atmosphere. All rooms have 
private baths. Single rooms, $3.50 
up. Double rooms, $4.50 up. Suites, 


lent restaurant and dining room. 
Bar. 


EVERYTHING TO MAKE 
YOUR VISIT ENJOYABLE 
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George VI: 
The King frequently goes riding with the 


heiress apparent, H.R.H. 
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Subscription Prices 
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about winter fares. 

Winter Tour Division, 

L-14 Railway Exchange 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SMES RRS AEN a AAA 
13th Season all-expense conducted tours. Varied 
itineraries. Small groups. Personal service. 
pendent travel also arranged. Cruise and steamship 
bookings effected on all lines. Write for B’ klet ‘““W."" 


CARLETON TOURS, :22 St ve.nv. 





Send for new free picture book “San 
Antonio”! Then you'll know why this 
colorful Texas city is one of America’s 
most distinctive resorts. Each year in- 
creasing thousands come to see t 
historic Alamo, century-old Spanish 
Missions, mative costume dances, the 
unique combination of Old World 
Romance and New World Progress. 
You'll like San Antonio’s warm climate, 
mellow sunshine, its true southern hos- 
pitality. 

Write today and ask 


M-K-T Lines 
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EARLY SEER: In your list of perfect 
forecasts (Nov. 21) I fail to see the name 
of Frank R. Moses, the publisher of The 
Marshall (Mich.) Chronicle... May 16 he 
publicly predicted President Roosevelt’s re- 


election with 523 electoral votes, which was 


exactly right. 
G. G. Krause 








The whole city is bursting with pride, and 
I think it is a swell article. You will be 
happy to know that our guarantee fund was 
oversubscribed and our season-ticket hold 
ers increased over last year by 50 per cent 
and that our last concert ... was a standing. 
room affair. 

Paut Lemay 
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FEB. 4 isrors 599" 


(Shore excursions additional) 
Membership limited to 500 
No rooms sold below C deck 
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Boston, Mass. 
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I choose from 


News-WEE 


Duluth Civic Symph 
Duluth, Minn. 


K the e 


current-event topics which I give before my 


class in school. 


viewed the mess 


noun mess referring to the nationwide mari- 
time strike now in progress. I was corrected 
by the teacher who seemed very much sur- 
prised when [ told her that such a phrase 
was from News-WEEK. 
few such words in some of your articles and 


In quoting from your issue 
for Nov. 14, 1936, I repeated the following 
sentence: “In the capital, the President re- 


with his Cabinet, 


I have read q 


FLOWERS: 


discussions of social 
great help to history s 


” the 


issue will perhaps be t 
of the year. 

uite a 

Olive View, Calif. 


would like to suggest that these words might 


be eliminated for more suitable ones in the 


future. 


Springfield, Mass 


MUSICAL DULUTH: For what you have 
done for the Duluth orchestra in your ar- 


WILLIAM NorpstroM 


LATIN AMERICA: 
gratulations for the ex 
line of Latin America 
One thing only was | 
frequent and helpful 
namely, an outline map 

Best wishes to you. 


ticle in News-Weex (Nov. 7) you should F 


receive the Croix de Guerre. 





Englewood, Colo. 


I compliment you for your 
excellent digest of current problems. You 
have a new trend: of, presenting unbiased 


Your article on “Money” in the Oct 


De.tFin E. Queveno 


Conductor 
ony Orchestra 











problems, which is a 
tudents. 







he outstanding article 







Thank you and con- 
cellent thumbnail out 
(News-WEEK Dec. 5 

acking: I missed the 
News-WEEK feature 
of the area described 
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(C1) New subscription 


* Subscribe for NEWS-WEEK x 


Accurate, Unbiased News in word and picture 


F.D. Pratt, Circulation Mgr.. NEWS-WEEK, 1270 6th Ave., New York 
Please enter my subscription for NEWS-WEEK for [] 1 year, $4; 
C) 2 years, $6. Send me a bill [. My remittance is enclosed [/). 


Add $1 per year for foreign postage, no extra charge for Canada. 
() Renewed Subscription 
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Die-Harp: Item in The Santa Fe 
New Mexican: “No. 525-10-9363 is re- 
covering from an attack of flu.” The 
paper, Republican in the last election, 
has substituted Social Security regis- 
tration numbers for names. 

STEWED: Federal Agent J. C. Har- 
ston glanced at a cow in a pasture near 
Dallas, Texas. Then he stopped and 
stared. Investigation led to an arrest: 
the cow had grown fond of mash from 
a near-by illegal still and was a habitual 
drunkard. 

OLD-FASHIONED: A prospective bride- 
groom obtained a marriage license at 
the Toledo, Ohio, bureau. Five minutes 
later he rushed back, flourishing the 
paper: “This isn’t the kind I want. I 
intend to stay married.”” He pointed to 
a line of type at the bottom: “Good for 
30 days.” 

AGREED: In New York, Judge D. 
Joseph D’Andrea asked William Mur- 
phy, a vagrant, how long a sentence he 
thought he deserved. Murphy consid- 
ered: “How about three months?” The 
judge banged his gavel. ‘““‘Three months 
it is.” 

FounD: Eleven years ago in Chicago, 
Mrs. Margaret Daly lost a diamond 
from her engagement ring. Last week 
doctors found it—deep inside her 17- 
year-old daughter’s ear. 

‘ . . 

CHALLENGE; A skunk made a home 
for itself under the floor of Stephen 
Umina’s West Newton, Mass., kitchen. 
At Umina’s plea for help, police tossed 
tear-gas bombs into the skunk’s hiding 
place. For an hour the animal chuckled 
at human folly. Then he lost patience. 
Umina had to remove all the food from 
his kitchen. The skunk stayed. 

INNOCENT: Stanley Hurlburt bridled 
when Kansas City police questioned 
him about a stolen car. “I don’t need 
any car,” he spluttered. He went on to 
describe 29 other crimes of which he 
had not even been suspected—‘“but I 
don’t know anything about that car.” 

Tueory: Judge Frank Yuse of Spo- 
kane, Wash., recently announced a cure 
for drunkards: he fed them a healthy 
dose of castor oil. . In practice, the idea 
wasn’t so good. Twenty-four hours 
after swallowing his first ‘‘sentence,” 
Walter Crisler was in court again— 
drunk. 

POWERFUL: With this story, Bill Gar- 
land established himself as a leading 
contender in the Burlington, Wis., Liars 
Club’s world’s championship contest: 
“My mother threw a bottle of my spe- 
cially prepared tonic out the window 
and into a wheelbarrow. I looked out 
Shortly after . . . and the wheelbarrow 
had grown into a farm wagon, fully 


equipped with a handsome team of 
horses.” 
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By As Little As 3/100,000 Inch 


MEASUREMENT that is finer than the 

one-hundredth part of a human hair. This 
man measures the expansion, by heating, of a 
piece of metal. If this expansion deviates by as 
little as 3/100,000 inch from the expansion of 
the material it is to match, only failure can 
result. Such precise measurements made pos- 
sible the new all-metal radio tube. 


Measurements of equal precision, in General 
Electric laboratories, are fundamental to the 
further development of quality in design and 
manufacture of all General Electric products. 
Careful measurements made possible the her- 
metically sealed G-E refrigerator, with its 
lifetime dependability and its low-cost opera- 
tion. Precise measurements, by G-E scientists, 
of electric currents‘in vacuum tubes have led 
the way to present high standards of radio 
reception. 


These are but a few examples of the contribu- 
tions of scientific research and engineering in 
General Electric laboratories in Schenectady— 
contributions which have stimulated new in- 
dustries, increased employment, and provided 
greater comforts of living. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar it bas earned for General Electric 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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The doctor lecks at Santa Claus 


HAT’S THIS? Our old friend 
Santa in trouble? 


Not exactly. He’s just as bouncy 
and jolly as ever. His smile would 
light up a coal mine. But he is getting 
just a wee bit worried about his waist- 
line. And well he might. 


For obesity is dangerous. Super- 
fluous weight makes every movement 
a greater tax on strength than that 
movement would be if weight were 
normal. It places an added burden on 
the fat person, a burden he carries 
wherever he goes, whenever he moves. 
And most of all, it places a serious 
and unfair strain on the heart by 
making it do extra work. Jt has been 
estimated that putting on twenty pounds 
of fat adds about twelve miles of blood 
vessels and capillaries through which 
blood must be pumped. And the heart, 


of course, must do the pumping. 


You've often heard people say, “I 
must go on a diet”... or...“I must 
go in for some strenuous exercise and 
work this fat off.” But either course 
may be dangerous. Unwise dieting 
frequently substitutes, for the evil of 
obesity, the evil of undernourishment. 
Strenuous exercise obviously adds to 
the burden on an already overbur- 
dened heart. 


There is only one sane thing for 
any overweight person to do. That is 
to see his doctor. Your doctor can 
determine whether obesity is caused 
by some fundamental physical dis- 
order—such as glandular derange- 
ment — or whether it is the result of 
unwise eating combined with insufh- 
cient exercise. 


Diet is a form of treatment; and it 


should never be prescribed by anyone 
but a physician. The doctor’s knowl- 
edge is necessary in determining what 
foods, and how much, may be eaten 
—what diet will be safe and pleasant, 
yet effective, in removing unneeded, 
unsightly fat. 

If you are overweight, or in doubt 
about what weight you should main- 
tain, do something about it. But 
don’t let well-meaning friends, or the 
fellow you met while on vacation, 
prescribe for you. See your doctor. 

Copyright 1936—Parke, Davis & Co. 
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é¢ Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers of 
L Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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BRITAIN: After Week’s Emotional and Constitutional Crisis 
The Empire Settles Down to Everyday Troubles—and a New King 


June 23, 1894, the House of Commons 
debated a message of congratulation to 
the Duke of York, to whom that day a 
son had been born. 

A shaggy Socialist opposed the Com- 
mons’ felicitous phrases. “Some day,” 
James Keir Hardie predicted, the new- 
born, Edward David, would be called 
upon to reign—and “up to the present 
we have no means of knowing his quali- 
fications.” 

The Commons .jeered. Keir Hardie 
continued: “From his childhood this boy 
would be surrounded by sycophants and 
flatterers . . . in due course he would 
be sent on a world tour... <A mor- 
ganatic alliance would follow .. .” 

By last week the newborn of 42 years 
ago had been called upon to reign; had 
found himself surrounded by persons 
that the Church of England branded 
worse than sycophants and flatterers; 
had toured 100,000 miles over the world; 
had sought morganatic marriage; had 
admitted his own lack of. qualifications 
and abdicated his throne. 

A new King, the third in less than 
twelve months, reigned. An unpopular 
Premier, after steering the country 
through its darkest moment since Lud- 
endorff crashed the Allies’ lines in 1918, 
became a national hero. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury demanded a new 
deal in London society and called on 
the empire to revive the moral stand- 
ards of Victoria’s day. 

An era had ended. 

BROTHERS: Edward David—‘“Dav- 
ey” to his family—was 15 years old when 
he became heir apparent. Already his 
character contrasted sharply with that 
of his brother Albert George (“Bertie’”’), 
eighteen months his junior. Davey had 
a quick tongue and didn’t like to read. 
Bertie spoke little and stuttered when 
he did. 

Davey’s nervous nature kept him 
thin—at Osborne, fellow naval students 
called him The Sardine. Bertie took 
on manlier proportions—to him fellow 
Sailors applied the vaguely dignified 
sobriquet, ““Mr. Johnston.” 

Like his grandfather, Davey prided 
himself on being a good mixer. Yet, 
though his keenness and frankness 
earned him many friends, he indulged 
in fits of temperament. When war 


came, Lord Kitchener refused to let 
him join the British Expeditionary 
Force: “Very well if you get killed, but 
imagine the Prince of Wales a captive 
in Berlin!” The Prince burst into tears. 
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George VI 


Later he wangled himself on the staff 
of Sir John French—who rued the day. 
The Prince worked hard at his staff 
duties, but his A.W.O.L. trips to the 
front lines gave French unforgettable 
moments of anxiety: “It was hard 
enough running the war, without run- 
ning the Prince of Wales, too!” 

Brother Bertie, a less important per- 
sonage, transferred easily from a 
school ship to the first battle squadron 
of the Grand Fleet. At the Battle of 
Jutland, under the German fleet’s fire, 
he calmly brewed chocolate for the 





gun crews. He remained, as usual, 
even-tempered and methodical. 

A fellow officer described him: 
“Prince Albert rarely opens his mouth, 


‘except to eat—or put in a word for a 


pal who is in the soup. Then he can 
talk as hard as a Methodist preacher.” 

After the war, the royal brothers ad- 
justed themselves to a world grown 
largely hostile to kings and customs. 
Davey joined the legion whom the war 
had taught: “Enjoy today what you 
may not have tomorrow.” Bertie set- 
tled down at Cambridge to study his- 
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tory, economics, and civics. He had 
much to bone up on: from Osborne he 
had emerged No. 64 in a class of 65. 

After Cambridge, he came-into his 
majority title of Duke of York and 
Baron of Killarney and Inverness, and 
took his seat in the House of Lords. 
His hobby, mechanics; his chief inter- 
est, the nation’s business. He summa- 
rized his outlook in commenting on the 
royal family: “We are not a family. 
We are a firm.” 

The Prince of Wales crystallized his 
views in the oft-repeated assertion that 
“York would make a much better King 
than I.” In 1923, with possibly prophet- 
ic glee, he advised his brother to be 
sure to be a good family man!” The 
occasion: after two previous failures, 
the Duke of York had persuaded “a 
gude, braw, lusty, upstandin’ Presbi- 
teerian lass’ to marry him. 

The “aye” came from the unrouged 
lips of Lady Elizabeth Angela Margue- 
rite Bowes-Lyon, third and youngest 
daughter of the Scottish Earl (four- 
teenth) of Strathmore and Kinghorne, 
an officer attached to the Royal House- 
hold; descendant of Lady Macbeth (“I 
fear thy nature; it is too full o’ the milk 
of human kindness’); 23, blue-eyed, 
sport-toughened, musically proficient, 
socially a driver; firm, conservative, 
and religious as Castle Stirling itself. 

Three years later—Davey had been 
charming the Long Island polo public 
—Lilybet arrived. With water from 
Jordan, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
baptized her Elizabeth (for the Virgin 
Queen) Alexandra (for Edward VII's 
widow, who had died the previous year) 
Mary (for the present Queen Mother). 

Merrie England—this time with Scot- 
land’s support—acclaimed a possible 
Queen Elizabeth. The possibility grew 
as, year by year, Davey continued to 
shy at the holy halter of wedlock and 
“live his own life.” He failed in one 
ambition: to step aside in favor of the 
Duke of York. .His father—the only 
mortal of whom he stood in awe—for- 
bade it. George V knew by what feeble 
thread hung the dignity of the crown, 
the unity of the empire. Service Before 
Self was his motto: it must be his 
heir’s, too. 

DUTY: Last week contemporary his- 
torians recalled an almost forgotten in- 
cident of George V’s funeral in January. 
The cross on the imperial crown, which 
reposed on the monarch’s casket, 
worked loose and fell to the pavement. 

A brooding populace might have seen 
an omen in this. Far from brooding, 
the people joyfully hailed the advent 
of a modern, democratic, enterprising 
ruler. To them, he who had been the 
world’s most popular young man could 
not fail to bring the empire luck as the 
most brilliant of kings. 

Those who brooded sat in the little 
houses of Downing Street and the pal- 
aces of Whitehall. Unlike his grand- 
father, the new Edward did not change 
his private life to suit his new dignity. 
(Edward VII, a jovial roisterer in his 
youth, had particularly favored Lily 
Langtry—English version of Lillian 
Russell—“because the woman has no 
damned intellect.”) Edward’s two 


Twice within a year heralds have pro- 
claimed a new King. Last Saturday 
they announced the first voluntary ab- 
dication (below) in Britain’s history 





> 


younger brothers, the Dukes of Glou- 
cester and Kent, also had given their 
parents some anxious moments—but 
settled down when they married, in 
1935 and 1934 respectively. 

To the active heads of Church and 
State, Edward’s actions instead seemed 
to say: “I didn’t want this job. Now 
that it’s been forced on me I’m going to 
run it my way or not at all.” 

Edward’s shortcomings fell into two 
broad groups. 


TRADITION: He began his reign by 
correcting the clocks at Sandringham, 
where his father had just died; Edward 
VII had advanced them 30 minutes as 
a rebuke to tardy guests, and George 
V had kept them so. 


& 





1, S@vard the Eighth, of Great 
Britein, Irelend, end the Britian Dosinions 
deyond the Seas, King, Zaperor of India, 60 
herety declare ly irrevocable detersination 
to renounce the Throne for Myself and for 
ty Gescendents, and wy desire that effect 
anhould bo given to this Instrusent of 
abdication lemedisately. 

in token wereor 1 have hereunto set 
tty hens this tentn day of December, ainsteen 
hundred and thirty s{x, in tho prozence of 
Ure witneesces whose signetures ere subscribed. 
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He walked alone in crowded streets; 
his father had made court history by 
walking 20 yards from Buckingham 
Palace to unveil a statue. He preferred 
the automobile and airplane to the 
gilded coach of state. He shunned uni- 
forms, paid too much attention to the 
Guards and too little to the Navy, dis- 
charged faithful old servants, ordered 
the Yeomen to shave off the beards they 
had proudly worn since the time of 
Henry VII, and made unkingly remarks, 

At Glasgow, after surveying the gi- 
ant liner named after his mother, he 
blurted: “How can a people who pro- 
duce such an elegant ship have such a 
thing as this on their conscience?” He 
referred to the squalor of Glasgow 
slums. 

Above all, the new King made little 
or no effort to camouflage his increas- 
ingly frequent appointments with a 
woman from Baltimore; he must have 
known the ruling classes never would 
accept her as Queen. 

This was Bessie Wallis Warfield, 
born 40 years ago in a two-story clap- 
board house at Blue Ridge Summit, 
Pa.; married (1916) to Lt. Earl Win- 
field Spencer, U.S.N.; divorced from 
him (1927) to marry (1928) Ernest 
Aldrich Simpson, former Harvard stu- 
dent and Coldstream Guardsman, now 
a London shipping broker; still mar- 
ried to him; lodestar of a constellation 
which The Manchester Guardian later 
called “a particularly gadabout, mid- 
dle-aged Anglo-American set’’; previ- 
ously known as a resourceful hostess 
in Washington, Panama, Honolulu, 
Shanghai, and the European joy 
beaches. 


Pouitics: That Edward had met 
Mrs. Simpson two years before and 
retained her as his favorite social part- 
ner, informed British society knew. 
That she and her set influenced his 
actions-as King, they soon began to 
fear. 

Edward took far more interest in 
daily political developments than tra- 
dition allows a British ruler. He want- 
ed, it seemed, “action.” He failed to 
hide his irritation at the Baldwin gov- 
ernment for letting Britain “muddle 
through” into humiliation by Italy— 
sanctions-Mediterranean fiasco; and 
by Germany—militarization of the 
Rhineland and subsequent snubbing 
of Foreign Minister Anthony Eden’s 
efforts to negotiate with the Fuehrer. 

Deeper down, Stanley Baldwin re- 
membered a significant action at Ed- 
ward’s first court reception. The new 
King hardly noticed the French Am- 
bassador, but chatted lengthily with 
Baron Konstantin von Neurath; later 
he accorded the Nazi Foreign Minister 
a private interview. 

Such favoritism constituted a major 
breach of Britain’s immemorial divide- 
and-rule policy on the Continent. It 
also gave the King’s eneinies a chance 
to intimate that “the vulgar bug of 
fascism” (Times, London) had entered 
his blood. 

It did not help that Lady Houston, 
wealthy publisher and member of the 
Simpson set, openly urged Edward to 
put his foot in the short stirrup of dic- 
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tatorship. (Last week her Saturday 
Review cried out: “Lead us, O my 
King, your people are ready to follow 
you to the death! The others are ene- 
mies—false and treacherous as hell! 
Before it is too late—strike!’’) 

To unuttered Conservative fears, cer- 
tain Labor leaders gave voice. The 
Left-wingers who appeared to favor the 
King in his inevitable showdown with 
Stanley Baldwin did so purely in an 
effort to discredit the Premier’s gov- 
ernment. Willie Gallacher, lone Com- 
munist M.P., spoke their real thoughts 
in Commons last week: 

“The King and Mrs. Simpson do not 
live in a vacuum. Sinister processes 
are constantly at work ... Mrs. Simp- 
son’s set is closely identified with a 
certain foreign government and the 
Ambassador of that government.” He 
meant Joachim von Ribbentrop, Hitler’s 
new envey who arrived in London two 
months ago wearing a brown shirt. A 
modernistic section of society that con- 
sidered it clever to be pro-German re- 
ceived the ex-champagne salesman with 
open arms; but the old-line families 
grumbled bitterly. 

Hoping to curb the King’s penchant 
for dangerous innovations, Baldwin 
last year put Alfred Duff Cooper in the 
War Ministry. He “belonged” among 
the Conservatives, but largely through 
his marriage to Diana Manners (of 
“Miracle” note), he also exerted influ- 
ence in the so-called King’s crowd. This 
included many personages of American 
origin besides Mrs. Simpson. 

Among them: Lady (Maude Alice 
Burke) Cunard of San Francisco, wife 
of the late shipping operator, known 
for her jewelry as “Emerald,” mother 
of Nancy Cunard, the Negrophile; Lady 
Mendl (Elsie de Wolfe, Inc.), whom Ed- 
ward picked to redecorate part of Buck- 
ingham Palace; Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Livingston Rogers; Lady (Thelma) 
Furness, of the Magical Morgans; Mrs. 
Betty Lawson-Johnston (also a par- 
ticular friend of the Dukes of Kent and 
York); and Mrs. Kitty Bache Miller, 
wife of Gilbert Miller, British impre- 
sario, and daughter of Jules Bache, 
New York banker. 

British members of the set included 
Lord and Lady Louis Mountbatten, 
cousins of Edward; Beatrice Lillie, 
the actress; and Noel Coward, the man 
who strangled his soul with a type- 
writer ribbon. 

This group, his enemies charged, 
kept the King out of church and 
“put him up” to such rash acts as his 
unconstitutional criticism of the gov- 
ernment last month when he visited 
the Distressed Areas. As the Paris 
Jour put it: “If there hadn’t been the 
Simpson affair, there would have been 
the affair of the Welsh miners.” 

That was precisely what Stanley 
Baldwin feared. 

PRESS: Coldstream Guardsmen still 
recall how one of their number, mount- 
ing guard at Windsor Castle, came 
suddenly face to face with George V: 
“How’s your health?” or words to that 
effect, inquired his Majesty. ‘Thank 
you, Sir,” replied the officer. Back in 
barracks he repeated the “conversa- 





tion.” Next day, he was a Guardsman 
no more. 

A statesman, repeating what passed 
between him and the King in private, 
would automatically end his career. 
For this reason, it may take historians 
years to ascertain (if they ever do) 
what passed between Edward and his 
counselors from the day of his ascen- 
sion to that of his abdication. At pres- 
ent, implications and rumors build up 
to the following fable: 


Early in the year, Baldwin and 
Queen Mary warned Edward to talk 
less, go to church more, discourage 
the Fast Set—and put Mrs. Simpson, 
if he insisted on keeping her, in a 
gilded cage. Other monarchs before 
him, in Britain and abroad, had done 
it. Edward refused. Even to his fa- 
ther he had said: “I will not be dic- 
tated to!” With Baldwin and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, it is said, 
he became truculent. 

Aug. 5, Edward sailed on a five-week 
cruise with “an intimate party,’”’ which 





At the gate of Fort Belvedere there was no changing of the guard 


NEWSPHOTOS 
During the crisis the guard changed as usual at Buckingham Palace, but crowds 
wondered whether the guardsmen would be protecting the same King the next day 


included Mrs. Simpson. The American 
press, up to that time more than tactful 
in dealing with the King’s private af- 
fairs, found a legitimate reason for 
headlines like KING AND MRS. SIMPSON 
IN ADRIATIC IDYL. Expected remon- 
strances failed to come from Whitehall 
or the Washington embassy. 


Then John Gunther of The Chicago 
Daily News, acting on “a confidential 
tip,” scooped the world with the sen- 
sation that Mrs. Simpson had peti- 
tioned for divorce. Other “confidential 
sources” gave out a still more startling 
report: the King intended to marry the 
divorced Baltimore matron. This time 
official denials came, but still more as- 
sertive reports followed. 

One word from Baldwin could have 
killed this publicity. The word was not 
spoken. By his own intimation, the 


Premier went to Edward with samples 
of American newspapers and a speech: 


Bales of these arrive daily in Britain 
and the dominions—where the press re- 
spects your Majesty sufficiently to re- 
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main silent on your personal affairs. 
Look at these headlines! 

We need America’s friendship and em- 
= unity now, if we ever did. hat will 

appen if the people cease to see you as 
the democratic Prince—see you instead 
as a tyrant, a scoundrel who uses his 
prerogatives to usurp the wives of other 
men! Give up this woman now, before 
it is too late! 

Perhaps Edward never had the 


slightest intention of marrying Mrs. 
Simpson. Perhaps it was after an ad- 
monition like this that ‘his tempera- 
ment caused him to blurt out: “Well, 
sir, I'm going to make her Queen of 
England. Think that one over!” 

Of all this the British people hadn’t 
the slightest inkling. The truth burst 
upon them through the agency of The 
Yorkshire Post, owned by Sir William 
Beckett. (His daughter married the 
handsome Captain Eden, now Foreign 
Minister. The not-yet-Sir Anthony is 
the apple of Stanley Baldwin’s far- 
seeing eye.) 

The Post and other North of Eng- 
land journals, followed by the nation’s 
entire press, linked Mrs. Simpson with 
a statement by the Bishop of Brad- 
ford apropos of a squabble with 
another prelate over coronation cere- 
monies. The Rt. Rev. Alfred Walter 
Frank Blunt said: “We hope... the 
King ... is aware... he needs the 
grace of God. Some of us wish he 
gave more positive signs of his aware- 
ness.” 

CRISIS: That was Dec. 1. Suppose 
that on Nov. 1 the American public 
had suddenly learned Franklin D. 
Roosevelt planned to divorce the First 
Lady and marry Gloria Morgan Van- 
derbilt; that the British public had 
known of this for at least a month; 
and that the Republican National 
Committee had engineered suppres- 
sion of the news until election eve. 
America would have been less stunned 
than was the Nation of Shopkeepers 
eighteen mornings ago. 

Now King Edward could not “hide” 
Mrs. Simpson, even had she allowed 
him to do so. The editorial tornado 
that shocked Britons out of their beds 
drew its chief vigor from the “under- 
standing” that “the King intends to 
marry this lady in due course.” 


One way or another, Edward must 
lose. Giving up Mrs. Simpson—other 
middle-aged Kings had dropped husky- 
voiced sirens—meant abject surrender 
to Baldwin. Abdicating—with its 
promise of surcease from unwanted 


routine—meant exile. Perhaps Edward 


already could hear the words that 
came last Sunday from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury: 

“Strange and sad... that for such 
a motive ... he should have disap- 
pointed hopes so high . . . abandoned a 
trust so great ... Oh, the pity of it! 
Oh, the pity of it!” 


THEATRE: Thursday, Dec. 10, at 
2:45 P.M., the people of London black- 
ened Parliament Square. A week be- 
fore, they had shouted: “Down with 
Baldwin!”’ Now, beneath the great tow- 
ers whose Gothic pinnacles disappeared 
in fog, they waited, silent and restless. 
From the cold, dark halls, lines of 


peers and commoners overflowed into 
the crowd. 

The smallest urchin knew this to be 
the gravest session since the declara- 
tion of war against Germany. For ten 
days the King and his Premier had re- 
fused to budge: finally the climax had 
come. 

Within the house, 2,000 legislators, 
diplomats, newspaper men, and peers 
squeezed painfully into the shadowy, 
450-seat chamber. Mrs. Lucy Baldwin 
—triumphant wife of the Premier— 
jammed her short, hefty frame into a 
corner behind the Speaker’s chair. El- 
len Wilkinson, Labor M.P. known as 
Red Nell, found all seats occupied; in 
the tense atmosphere, members tittered 
hysterically as she sat on a man’s lap. 





4 
INTERNATIONAL RADIOPHOTO 


George VI’s first photograph as King 


Big Ben, with a sound like sup- 
pressed thunder, tolled 3. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s top hat tipped forward 
devoutly. The Speaker cried: ‘“Pray- 
ers are over!” A bull-voiced member 
bellowed half a hundred routine ques- 
tions, Nervous, reasonless cries of 
“Order!” interrupted him. 

At 3:35 came the sound of cheering, 
like water rushing in from the square. 
On the wave rode Stanley Baldwin, 
in morning coat, a blue handkerchief 
dangling from the pocket—with steady 
step and, for him, a strained air. His 
audience froze like statuary. 

Baldwin unlocked his dispatch case, 
took out three sheets, and broke the 
breathless silence: “A message, from 
his Majesty the King, sir, signed by 
his own hand.” He handed the sheets 
to Speaker Edward Algernon Fitzroy, 
lean descendent of Mary of Scotland, 
who read: 

Realizing . . . gravity of this step 
. - « Hope I shall have the understand- 
ing of my peoples ... conscious I can 


no longer discharge this heavy task 
. . . I, Edward VIII of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the British Dominions Be- 
yond the Seas, 


King, Emperor of 


e 


India, do hereby declare my irrev- 
ocable determination to renounce the 
throne for myself and my descend- 
ants ... There should be no delay... 
my brother ... the Duke of York, 
should ascend the throne. 

Since the previous night, the people 
had expected this announcement. What 
they, and other peoples, wanted to 
know was exactly what underlay it. As 
the Premier told them: “This House 
today is a theatre that is being watched 
by the whole world.” 


Srory: The Premier spoke of mo- 
dernity’s most fabled drama in a voice 
that sometimes became almost tone- 
less with emotion—but remained steady 
throughout, causing Mother Baldwin's 
little eyes to glitter with pride. 

“His Majesty as Prince of Wales 
honored me for many years with friend- 
Ship ... a friendship of perfection ... 
When I said good-by on Tuesday night 
- .. we both knew... the friendship 
. -- would last for life.” 

(This and similar statements later 
caused George Buchanan, Scottish La- 
borite, to sneer: “Today I have lis- 
tened to more cant and humbug than 
ever before in my life! If Edward had 
not stepped off the throne voluntarily, 
everyone knows that those who paid lip 
service would have been the first to 
pour filth and shame upon him!’’) 

The speaker told of his first fears: 
“There was coming to my oOffice...a 
vast correspondence from the United 
States ... expressing uneasiness.” He 
decided the King must be warned: “I 
consulted—I am ashamed to say it, but 
they have forgiven me—none of my 
colleagues.” Oct. 18, “I happened to be 
in the neighborhood of Fort Belvedere” 
and asked to see the King. He did, the 
following day. 

“T reminded him of what I have of- 
ten told him and his brothers . . . The 
Crown ....is ... the last link of em- 
pire ... a guarantee in this country 
... against many evils ... It might not 
take so long [in the face of American 
press reports] to lose that power... 
I told him I wanted to talk it over with 
MB scs 

Skeptical listeners recalled how 
only a few days earlier, Baldwin had 
categorically stated that the King, 
not he, first broached the problem. 
Also, despite the “friendship of per- 
fection,’ Baldwin did not see Edward 
untii a month later. Mrs. Simpson 
had obtained her decree. Then “I felt 
it my duty to begin the conversation 
- spoke ...a quarter of an hour on 
marriage. I did tell his Majesty that 
I might be a remnant of the old Vic- 
torians ... but I did know what the 
reaction of the British peoples would 
Pe a 

Edward had replied: “I am going to 
marry Mrs. Simpson ... I am pre- 
pared to go.” Later the King had 
suggested a morganatic marriage. 
Baldwin convinced him Parliament 
would not legalize such a subterfuge. 


“The House must realize,” contin- 
ued Baldwin, “and it is difficult to re- 
alize—that his Majesty is not a boy... 
He looks so young [whereas] he is 
a mature man, with a wide and great 
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If George VI, 41 and Elizabeth, 36, have no son, the 
successor to the throne will be their 10-year-old elder 
daughter, Elizabeth Alexandra Mary: A prophetic bap- 
tismal finger christened her for three Queens. She has 
the strong will of her mother and grandmother. Since 
birth she has been Britain’s most publicized child, and 
her world publicity is rivaled only by Shirley Temple’s. 
She has known no other status. 

















Queen Mary personally supervised the , The Duke of Windsor, whose stubborn- 
child’s training: ‘Service above Self’ > ness she matches, is her favorite uncle 
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She likes pageants, horses, dogs, and ‘practical’ toys. She with the right mixture of dignity and delight; stick out her 
has learned to remember person’s names; accept street cheers tongue at camera men when she doesn’t want her picture taken, 
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experience of life and the world... 
“The King cannot speak for him- 
self.” He quoted from Hamlet: 


His will is not his own; 

For he himself is subject to his 
birth; 

He may not, as unvalued persons do, 

Carve for himself; for on his choice 
depends 

The safety and the health of the 
whole State. 


Hero: Between the lines, Baldwin 
had recounted the following chapter in 
history: 

The heads of Church and State had 
decided the King must go, before a 
political scandal (like the “affair of 
the Welsh miners’’) added internal to 
Britain’s external troubles. By neglect- 
ing to “consult my colleagues,” the 
Prime Minister had kept the issue as 
much as possible on a private, personal 
basis—and heroically staked upon it his 
own 28-year Parliamentary career. 

The King had emerged as a love- 
dazed or self-blinded weakling. The 
Times said more frankly than the Pre- 
mier: “The real clash was between the 
thoughtlessness of exotic society and 
the hard core of British tradition... 
[Edward’s] decision . . . is proof of ob- 
stinacy rather than strength.” 

Above all, the Premier congratulat- 
ed himself on the dominions’ behavior: 
they had stood four-square behind 
him. Baldwin had shown the world 
that it must reckon with an empire 
united by far more than a single 
phrase in the King’s title. 





The ten days that shook the British 
world seemed to have brought it 
greater stability. To say the least, a 
“regular” King, with a Queen and 
children, had succeeded to the home 
of George the Good. 

QUEENS: Victoria so cherished the 
memory of her Prince Consort that 
she wanted all his male descend- 
ants to include his among their many 
names; at the same time she imperi- 
ously commanded that none ever 
mount the throne as Albert—he hadn’t 
worn the crown. 

For this reason the medievally ac- 
coutered gentlemen and heralds who 
rode through London last week an- 
nouncing “Bertie” as King and Em- 
peror, proclaimed George VI instead 
of Albert I. Had the new ruler risked 
offending the Queen’s ghost, he would 
have been the first Albert since Ethel- 
bert (‘‘Noble-bright,” later Albert) 
reigned 1,070 years ago. 


Pupir: Britons expected first reac- 
tions of the change to spring from 
the new Queen, more than from the 
King. Elizabeth would deal sternly 
with London’s Fast Set. Even before 
she had a chance to, an unprecedented 
wave of preaching swept the empire. 

One pulpit thump was heard (by 
radio) around the world. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, calling on the em- 
pire to rally to the new King and also 
to the “King of Kings,’ blamed Lon- 
don’s polyglot society for Edward’s er- 
rors: 

“Let those who belong to this circle 
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Edward’s abdication means much work done over. Some coronation souvenirs 


already made 


; must be destroyed. Makers of coronation fireworks must change 
designs. Work must stop on new postboxes carrying the royal monogram E. R. 





know that they stand rebuked by the 
judgment of a nation which had_ loved 
King Edward!” 

Other preachers copied. The Bishop 
of Manchester, a neighbor of the Bishop 
of Bradford, all but admitted the 
Church’s part: “We are grateful to all 
the newspapers of the country, with a 
few exceptions, for the help they gave 
us.” 


FAREWELL: The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury noted a coincidence: “On the 
eleventh day of December, 248 years 
ago, King James II fled from White- 
hall.” 

The only other British ruler to leave 
the throne and live had tried to dictate 
to Parliament; facing expulsion, he fled 
to France. (His wife, Anne Hyde, was 
the last commoner Queen up to the 
present Elizabeth.) 

Dec. 11, 1936, the only British King 
to drop the scepter voluntarily stood in 
a room in Windsor Castle. In a near- 
by room sat the Queen Mother. Queen 
Elizabeth remained -home “with a chill.” 
In a yellow villa, high above Cannes, 
Wallis Simpson sat tensely by a radio. 
Throughout the empire, contented and 
discontented men and women listened. 
Millions listened in the United States— 
Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt sat in a rain- 
beaten taxi on Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

A voice announced: “This is Windsor 
Castle. His Royal Highness, Prince 
Edward.” 

Silence. Around the earth, more peo- 
ple than had ever listened to radio 
waves since Guglielmo Marconi in- 
vented wireless in 1895, heard that si- 
lence. Then— 

“At long last—I am able to speak— 
a few words of my own... I have nev- 
er wanted to withhold anything...” 

The “best radio voice of the empire” 
came clear and steady. With pauses 
more. eloquent than his simple words, 
Edward bid farewell to 500,000,000 
former subjects—and to other millions 
who at this moment somehow felt as if 
Little Brother were being turned out of 
the house. 

Edward had not forgotten ‘the 
peoples which I have tried for 25 years 
to serve.” 

But: “You must believe me—when I 
tell you—that I have found it impossible 
to discharge my duties—as I [EYE]— 
would wish to do—without the help— 
and support —of the woman I love.” 

He wished the new King “a happy 
home with his wife and children.” His 
voice—he spoke ten minutes—faltered 
only once: “During these hard days, I 
have been comforted by her Majesty, 
my mother, and b-b-m by my family.” 
In sad but even tones he said: “It may 
be some time before I return to my 
native land...” At the end he al- 
most shouted: “God bless you all— 
GOD SAVE THE KING!” 

That night a silent group on a Ports- 
mouth dock watched a pin point of 
blood-red light vanish in the Channel 
fog. It was the port light of H.M.S. 


Fury—bearing Edward to France and 
a castle in Austria—the full stop’ to the 
greatest chapter in the life and loves of 
Edward VIII. 
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C HIN A: ‘Distinguished Guest’ Detains Visiting 
Dictator, Demands War With Japan as Release Price 








Marshal Chang (left) and Dictator Chiang: Old hates smoldered 


Oct. 31, in a beflagged airfield near 
Nanking’s old Ming Palace, 200,000 
cheering Chinese zealots gathered for 
a military demonstration. The occasion: 
50th birthday of Chiang Kai-shek, Dic- 
tator of the Nanking Government and 
Generalissimo of China’s 500,000-man 
army. 

The “distinguished guest’ list in- 
cluded Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, 38- 
year-old Vice Commander-in-Chief of 
China’s military forces. When the 
erstwhile Manchurian war lord failed 
to show up, ofiicials expressed no sur- 
prise. For months, rumors from Shen- 
si—western Chinese province where 
Chang had been sent to combat Reds 
—had warned Nanking that the “Young 
Marshal,” in alliance with Communists, 
planned a revolt against the govern- 
ment. 

Last week, Shensi rumors grew hot 
and thick: Vice Commander Chang, 
supported by an army of 200,000, had 
put the last touches to his rebel plot. 

Chiang Kai-shek and his right-hand 
man, Chief of Staff Gen. Cheng Chen, 
jumped into an airplane. Friday they 
conferred with loyal Nanking Generals 
at Huachengchi, spa town 20 miles 
from Sian, Shensi capital and Marshal 
Chang’s headquarters. Saturday, mil- 
lions of Chinese gasped at an incredible 
report: 

Chang had stormed into Huachengchi, 
kidnaped the Generalissimo and half a 
dozen aides, and had demanded as “ran- 
som” immediate hostilities against 
Tokyo. 

Astounded Nanking statesmen de- 
clared a nationwide “state of alarm,” 


clapped martial law on all major cities, 
and placed the government on an emer- 
gency basis. War Minister Gen. Ho 
Ying-chin received marching orders: 
to the rescue! 

The Far East held its breath. Would 
the rebels dare to kill Chiang Kai-shek ? 
Would the Generalissimo’s many mili- 
tary rivals join the Young Marshal in 
promoting a widespread anti-Nanking 
rebellion ? 


Uttimatum: From Sian, Marshal 
Chang issued a statement confirming 
the capture of Chiang, guaranteeing 
the Dictator’s safety, and calling upon 
every Chinese patriot to rally for a 
“death struggle” with Japan. 


As conditions for Chiang’s release, 
he served the Nanking Government with 
three demands: (1) an immediate dec- 
laration of war against Japan; (2) a 
government pledge to recover all Chi- 
nese territories seized by Tokyo, par- 
ticularly Manchuria. (3) reorganiza- 
tion of the Kuomintang (National Peo- 
ple’s party) to readmit Communists. 


The rebel chief disclosed that he had 
placed similar requests before Chiang: 
“I am making a last effort to persuade 
the Generalissimo to change his poli- 
cies and meanwhile am detaining him.” 

Nanking refused to discuss Chang’s 
demands until he freed the Dictator. 
Branding the Young Marshal a “ban- 
dit,” the government dismissed. him 
from all official posts and promised dire 
punishment. 

Tokyo prophesied a civil war like 
Spain’s and ordered warships to protect 
Japanese subjects. Chang’s revolt, Nip- 


ponese officials alleged, had the backing 
of Soviet Russia. Moscow vigorously 
denied the “malicious invention.” 


SrrirE: Old hatreds against Chiang, 
and a populace aroused to fever heat by 
Japanese encroachments, bolstered 
Nanking’s fears of major trouble. 
Though the Generalissimo has for eight 
years ranked as China’s Strong Man, 
he gained that eminence only by bloody 
combat with militarist rivals. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen, whose 1911 revolt 
overthrew the 250-year-old Manchu 
dynasty, paved the way for Chiang’s 
rise. By 1925, when Dr. Sun died, the 
former Chekiang village lad had be- 
come Commander-in-Chief of the rev- 
olutionary Kuomintang forces. 

With the aid of Moscow-directed Com- 
munists, against whom he afterwards 
launched a vicious reign of terror, the 
Dictator-to-be marched north from Can- 
ton in 1926, defeated Kuomintang ene- 
mies, and two years later set up the 
Nanking Government. 

Five years ago, when Japanese sol- 
diers invaded Manchuria, the Generalis- 
simo offered little resistance. Even in 
1932, during the unofficial Shanghai 
war in which 32,000 Chinese died, 
Chiang refused to send his best troops 
to aid the city’s defenders. 

Foes began to brand him a “traitor” 
in the pay of Tokyo. But supporters 
credited him with Oriental wisdom. 
The Dictator, they asserted, was mere- 
ly biding his time—-China must become 
unified and strong before it could defy 
Japan. 

By last September, when he quelled 
an anti-Japanese uprising in the south- 
ern territories of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, Chiang had brought nearly 
every province under Nanking’s. con- 
trol. For the first time in over a cen- 
tury, China seemed a unified and for- 
midable nation. 

Four weeks ago the slender, poker- 
faced Generalissimo shook his fist. at 
the Mikado’s war lords. He flatly re- 
jected new Nipponese demands (see 
Japan) and warned Tokyo: “China will 
defend its territories with every re- 
source at its command!” 


Enemies: Those who boasted of Dic- 
tator Chiang’s invincibility at home 
spoke too soon. They forgot two smold- 
ering hatreds: 

Chang Hsueh-liang. Eight years ago 
his father, Chang Tso-lin—ruler of 
Manchuria—died in a dynamite explo- 
sion while retreating from Chiang’s 
troops. In 1931 the Young Marshal lost 
Manchuria and a $20,000,000 fortune 
when the Generalissimo left him help- 
less before the Japanese onslaught. For 
these things, the Young Marshal hates 
Chiang as much as he hates Japan. 
Last week’s kidnaping showed he had 
not forgotten the old scores, temporari- 
ly shelved two years ago. 


Communists. In 1934 Chiang de- 
stroyed the “Central Soviet Govern- 
ment” of Kiangsi, central Chinese prov- 
ince, and drove the 150,000-man Red 
army into remote parts of South and 
West China. Three months ago, the well- 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Count Juichi Terauchi’s policies . 


armed Communist legions, who claim 
that 30,000,000 natives share their bit- 
terness against Chiang, began concen- 
trating in the western provinces of 
Szechwan, and Shensi. Last week, 
thousands of them rallied to Marshal 
Chang’s support. 


Troops: While the world waited for 
news of Chiang’s fate, frantic Nan- 
king statesmen watched for signs of 
widespread revolt. They took heart 
when messages of loyalty poured into 
the capital. 

Many questioning eyes turned to- 
wards Feng Yu-hsiang, popular “Chris- 
tian General” and Vice Chairman of 
Nanking’s Military Council. This 300- 
pound onetime enemy of Chiang has 
switched allegiance many times. But 
Feng wired Chang urging the Dicta- 
tor’s release. 

In Southern Shensi, a Nanking 
army 30,000 strong moved on Sian. 
Over 100,000 reinforcements rushed 
from near-by provinces towards the 
rebel stronghold. 

Rumors: The 
been shot! 


Generalissimo had 


* 
JAPAN: ‘Man of Peace’ Disowns 
Policy of Military Chieftains 


Premier Koki Hirota is a man of 
peace. Assuming office after Tokyo’s 
military revolt last Feb. 25, when army 
firebrands killed five Japanese states- 
men, the mild-mannered Cabinet chief 
declared: “There will be no war while 
I am Premier.” 

Japanese militarists, accustomed to 
subservient Cabinets and strong-arm 
methods abroad, soon took a dislike to 
Hirota’s conciliatory attitude toward 
China and Russia. Six weeks ago, War 
Minister Count Juichi Terauchi threat- 
ened: “If Mr. Hirota’s Cabinet cannot 
settle . . . Sino-Japanese relations, [it 
must] step out... .” 

Last week, new attacks—this time 
from nonmilitarists—harassed the 58- 
year-old Premier and his liberal For- 
eign Minister, Hachiro Arita. The mod- 
erate Minseito party, largest Parlia- 


mentary group, joined businessmen and 
the press in a two-point indictment: 

1—Yielding to Army pressure, the 
Cabinet three weeks ago had concluded 
a Japanese-German “anti-Communist” 
pact. This had aggravated Russo-Japa- 
nese friction and had caused Moscow 
to back out from an eight-year exten- 
sion of Japanese fishing rights (expir- 
ing Dec. 31) in Siberian waters—vital 
source of Japanese food. 

2—By failing to restrain the Japa- 
nese Army from inspiring a Mongol in- 
vasion of Suiyuan—northern Chinese 
province—the Cabinet had brought 
about a rupture of Tokyo-Nanking ne- 
gotiations. 

Under this barrage, Arita handed his 
resignation to the government. But 
other Ministers warned that if the Pre- 
mier permitted Arita to retire, they 
would resign in a body. 

The political crisis also reflected a 
long-standing feud between the militar- 
ists, who dominate the Cabinet, and the 
liberals and industrialists. 

Count Terauchi, who took over the 
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Made trouble for Minister Arita . 


War Office in February, has forced the 
Cabinet into an “aggressive” foreign 
policy that has angered both Moscow 
and Nanking. Japanese taxpayers have 
groaned under ever-growing military 
expenditures. Three weeks ago, the 
Cabinet sanctioned a record budget of 
$870,000,000, nearly half of it for army 
and navy expenses. 


Execution: After last week’s criti- 
cism, Premier Hirota took two steps 
that indicated his disapproval of Terau- 
chi’s policies. 

First, the Premier disowned responsi- 
bility for the Mongolian conflict. Then 
he sponsored a statement plainly indi- 
cating that Tokyo had dropped major 
demands on Chinu—‘“cooperation” 
against Communists and semi-autono- 
my for five northern Chinese provinces 
—that had brought the two countries 
to the brink of war. 

Meanwhile, the War Minister’s ad- 
venture in Mongolia ran into difficulties: 
Lured by bribes from the coffers of Gen. 


Chiang Kai-shek (see China), hundreds 
of Nipponese-armed Mongols deserted 
to Nanking. 

One group of Mongol warriors took 
a drastic step before joining Chiang’s 
forces. With Tokyo-made rifles, they 
executed 40 Japanese “advisers.” 


LATIN AMERICA: Ten vssee 
Patience Wins Latin Diplomai, 


Grandson of one Argentine Presi- 
dent, Saavedra Lamas married ths 
daughter of another, founded La Plata 
University, became Justice Minister in 
1917 and Foreign Minister in 1932. 
Last month the ambitious, 53-year-old 
diplomat won the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Geneva knows Lamas as the League's 
touchiest, most vainglorious diplomat. 
Last week he became Cordell Hull's 
greatest problem. Argentina’s Foreign 
Minister headed opposition to the pro- 
posals which the Secretary of State 
presented to the Inter-American Con- 
ference in Buenos Aires, opened by 
President Roosevelt a fortnight ago. 

These provided: (1) a permanent 
Consultative Committee, composed of 
Foreign Ministers of the 21 American 
Republics, to act as a supreme New 
World arbitration body; (2) extension 
of Washington’s 1935-6 neutrality leg- 
islation (setting up arms and financial 
embargoes against belligerents) to all 
American nations. 

Uruguay and Colombia, South Amer- 
ica’s most faithful League States, ral- 
lied behind Lamas. Such a pact, they 
claimed, would interfere with their 
Geneva obligations to take collective 
action against an aggressor. Besides, 
a combination of small States might 
dominate the committee. 

Secretary Hull’s chief ally was a 
forceful, handsome young man, who 
arrived in Washington two years ago 
as Brazilian Ambassador and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Vunderful! Vunderful!” Os- 
waldo Aranha still reveres the United 
States and Franklin Roosevelt. An in- 
stigator of Brazil’s 1930 revolt, which 
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installed Getulio Vargas as President, 
the 44-year-old Ambassador is re- 
putedly slated to succeed the Dictator 
in 1938. 

Since Brazil doesn’t belong to the 
League, Aranha wants Washington’s 
protection for its vast undeveloped re- 
sources—richest in the Western Hem- 
isphere. 


Pact: Behind closed doors, the kindly 
grace and Tennessee patience of Cor- 
dell Hull finally prevailed over Lamas’s 
Latin pride. Abandoning the idea of a 
permanent committee, the Secretary 
convinced him that signing a peace pact 
—which would mean only as much as 
the participants wanted it to mean— 
wouldn’t impair his League duties. 

After four days of persuading other 
diplomats, Hull and Lamas summoned 
the delegates to a white-walled room 
in the aristocratic old Anchorena Pal- 
ace. The committee on peace unani- 
mously approved their plan for un- 
scheduled consultations among Ameri- 
can Foreign Ministers to (1) prevent 
war, (2) take action in case of Eu- 
ropean war, and (3) arbitrate Ameri- 
can disputes. 

Then the delegates settled down for 
real work: a three-week discussion of 
trade relations and tariff adjustments. 


w 
SPAIN: Blondes Fight for Both 


Fascists and Communists 


Anthony Eden stayed home. So did 
Yvon Delbos. So did Maxim Litvinoff. 

Only one Foreign Minister came to 
Geneva—Sweden’s Rickard Sandler. 
But to the second-string men who last 
week composed the League Council, 
Julio Alvarez del Vayo raged: “The 
war is there! An international war is 
raging on Spanish soil! The rebels are 
now preparing to receive the assistance 
of fresh forces which they themselves 
call ‘blond Moors’.” 

About these German “volunteers,” 
Madrid’s representative sadly admitted: 
“We are not asking the Council to do 
anything.” 

Del Vayo knew it wouldn’t do any 
good. For three months Eden and 
Premier Leon Blum had soft-pedaled 
foreign interference in Spain with their 
nonintervention committee. Two days 
before the Council meeting—which 
Madrid requested—Paris and London 
had suggested a new method. 

They proposed that Germany, Italy, 
Russia, and Portugal join them “to re- 
nounce strictly all direct and indirect” 
intervention. Then the six powers 
would persuade Spain’s. Reds and 
Whites to declare an armistice, pre- 
paratory to deciding the struggle by an 
internationally supervised plebiscite. 
Moscow, Rome, and Berlin accepted 
with reservations; Lisbon didn’t refuse, 
but sent ten pages of objections. 

Nobody expected this plan to work, 
but it kept the lid on Geneva. Three 
days later the peace experts officially 
blessed the mediation proposal . and 
went home. 


Men: While France and Britain 
Schemed to keep the war behind the 
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Fast: A fortnight ago, Misri Lalji ate breakfast and startled India’s 1,200,000 Jains— 
a dissident Hindu sect, composed mostly of wealthy traders. To unite 32 quarreling 
Jain factions, Lalji stopped eating last March. Last week, reduced from 140 pounds to 70, 
the priest pooh-poohed praise for his endurance. He claimed he could undergo a much 


longer fast with the help of his Yoga training. 





Pyrenees, Italy, Germany, and Russia 
continued to pump men and munitions 
into Spain. 

On.Cadiz docks freighters from Ham- 
burg unloaded new Heinkel pursuit 
planes. Paris heard that Gen. Francis- 
co Franco had rushed 25,000 Reichs- 
wehr soldiers to the Madrid front, re- 
lieving his dusky mercenaries with 
these “blond Moors.” At White air 
bases, officers from Milan and Florence 
taxied off in Caproni bombers. 


In Madrid, Marcel Rosenberg, mild, 
bleary-eyed Soviet Ambassador,. hap- 
pily “advised” the Red .government, 
which last week pleased him by install- 
ing Antonio Mije Garcia, a militant 
Communist, as War Commissar. 
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Moscow’s Rosenberg ‘Advised’ Madrid 


Officers, fresh from Odessa, drilled 
Spanish recruits through interpreters. 
Russian gun crews unlimbered new an- 
ti-aircraft weapons in sheltered patios. 
Anti-Fascist Italians swarmed to Ma- 
drid to form a Garibaldi Battalion— 
part of the 12,000-man International 
Legion commanded by Gen. Emil Kle- 
ber, husky, heavy-faced Fascist-hater. 


On the north front near Santander, 
Baron Karl von Haartmann, a Red- 
baiting Finn from Hollywood, daily shot 
at “a ravishing blonde . . . Olga, beau- 
tiful Russian girl, who comes over to 
bomb us every morning at 9 in her two- 
motored Douglas.” 


Tactics: A bitter blast of Winter 
brought light snow to Madrid last week, 
froze muddy trenches, and temporarily 
halted the war. Reporters, waiting for 
General Franco to launch his long-ex- 
pected attack, speculated on the war’s 
military lessons. 


Neither side, they found, used tanks 
skillfully. In clumsy 10-ton Russian 
monsters, inexperienced Reds lumbered 
far beyond their own lines and were 
easily captured by Moors who drenched 
the machines with gasoline and fired 
them. Rebel tanks—mostly of the Itali- 
an whippet variety—couldn’t withstand 
high explosive, armor-piercing shells 
from Soviet anti-tank guns. 

Reporters considered Madrid's ability 
to brave artillery and air bombardment 
the war’s most surprising development. 


_ After six weeks of shelling that de- 


stroyed one quarter of the city, Herbert 
L. Matthews, New York Times corre- 
spondent, described the capital: “... 
women gossiping cheerfully, men buy- 
ing newspapers and entering cafes for 
their morning coffee .. . while crowded 
streetcars go by laden with workers.” 
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PLANNIN G: Berry Council Pines for New NRA, 


Manufacturers for Cooperation and Free Competition 


No cry of “liar,” no exodus of furious 
foes, marred the third meeting of Major 
George L. Berry’s Council for Indus- 
trial Progress in Washington last week. 

Since Dec. 9, 1935, when men did 
shout “liar!” and the newborn coun- 
cil’s first assembly crumbled in discord, 
the Major had wooed peace well—with 
the help of Lyle A. Brookover, his 
$6,800-a-year publicity counselor. Dur- 
ing two quiet days of talk and planning 
last week, some 1,200 representatives 
of business and labor gave Major Berry 
no cause to ruffle his-slick and sparse 
coiffure. ; 


THouGuT: Twice Berry had to plead: 
“The gentlemen will please be seated,” 
before his flock settled in the Labor 
Department’s pillared hall to dispose 
of preliminaries and to hear a message 
from the President. 

In a letter addressed to Berry as Co- 
ordinator for Industrial Cooperation, 
Mr. Roosevelt adroitly blessed the coun- 
cil’s assemblage, while he avoided com- 
mittal to any conclusions it might 
reach: Excerpts: 

“I have learned with very great in- 
terest of your invitation for represent- 





to NRA, still a red flag to hostile busi- 
nessmen. Only William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, declined to hedge. “Labor,” he 
said, “is fully in sympathy with the 
principles of control embodied in the 
NRA.” 

Berry’s chief business spokesman— 
John G. Paine, board chairman of the 
Music Publishers Protective Associa- 
tion—disavowed any intent to resurrect 
the Blue Eagle. But he spoke up for 
two NRA fundamentals: Federal regu- 
lation of wages and hours, and modifica- 
tion of the antitrust laws so that busi- 
ness could police its trade practices. 


To businessmen hungry for some au- 
thoritative hint of the administration’s 
legislative plans, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins presented a single bit 
of information: her department planned 
to foster apprentice training in order 
to meet a growing shortage of skilled 
labor. 

After the speeches, the councilmen 
retired to executive session at the Wil- 
lard Hotel. From this parley came rec- 
ommendations hailed*by Berry as “unan- 
imous conclusions by the partners— 
labor, management, and the consumer.” 





~ 


The councilmen thought “proper leg- 
islative draftsmanship” would bring 
this NRA-like plan within the constj- 
tutional limits laid down by the Sv- 
preme Court. Otherwise, interstate 
compacts would have to serve until 
amendments liberalize the Constitution, 


GamE: Newspaper men assigned to 
report the council’s doings expressed 
sly doubt that Berry’s assembly spoke 
for all industry. Skeptical of his claim 
that the attendance directly represented 
60 per cent of business, habitues of 
the press table invented a game: “Let's 
find an industrialist!’ 

They found none of industry’s Big 
Names. The Gerard Swopes, the Lam- 
mot du Ponts, the masters of steel, oil, 
textiles, automobiles were drafting 
their own program in New York. There 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers had convened the Congress of 
American Industry, just a day before 
Berry opened his meeting. 

Since 1933, the N.A.M. had inveighed 
against the New Deal; at their conven- 
tion last year, the members cheered a 
deluge of anti-administration epithets: 
“,.. economic crackpots... labor dema- 
gogues ... fantastic policies . . . revo- 
lutionary theories.” 

Last week an N.A.M. press-service 
release led off: “A twelve-point pro- 
gram embodying industry’s obligations 
to the public .. .” 





















atives of labor and industry .. . to N.A.M.’s handout reported the ad- 
consider a program of industrial legis- Bone of the conclusions: Congress’ dress of its president, Colby M. Chester, 
lation ...I confidently expect ...con- should define substandard wages and chairman of General Foods Corp. An 

structive thought .. .” hours, child labor, and cut-throat busi- NBC network broadcast his keynote— ol 

One idea, big with controversy, bound ness methods as “unfair trade prac- an offer of cooperation to the Roosevelt n 

most of the council thinkers whom Ber- tices’; without hindrance from anti- administration, tempered by a steadfast ki 
ry ushered to the lectern. Their vari- trust laws, spokesmen for business, insistence that business would brook 

ous suggestions pointed toward revival, labor, and the public should be free to no extreme interference with its func- ti 

in one form or another, of the invali- draft agreements prohibiting these tions. a 

dated National Recovery Administra- practices; the Federal Trade Commis- Excerpts: “Industry cannot just sit tr 

tion. sion or a new tribunal should enforce back and enjoy the fruits of prosperity cl 

Mostly they dodged direct reference the agreements. ... Business gains since the NRA went dt 
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Dam: Last week the Interior Department told how Federal engineers checked an earthslide which threatened to delay construc- cle 

tion of the $186,000000 Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia River, 92 miles west of Spokane, Wash. Two secondhand refrigerating tic 

machines, hooked to 6 miles of brine coils, froze an artificial ice pack 105 feet long, 40 feet high, and 25 feet thick. This barrier held th 

back 200,000 yards of porous, shifting soil until a concrete wall was poured to protect workmen in the excavation 175 feet below river m: 





level. In picture (upper left) two men stand among the waist-high coils. 
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WIDE WORLD 


PLANNED PEACE: In Washington, no discord jarred Major 
Berry and Secretary Perkins. In New York C. M. Chester 
(left) and E. T. Weir (right) preached peace and cooperation. 


Industrial Congressmen: W. T. Holliday of Standard Oil; Cy Ching, U.S. Rubber ; Vincent Bendix, Bendix Aviation; 
Guy Harrington, Macfadden Publications; Philip Thomson, Western Electric; 


out have been among the most pro- 
nounced in history . . . (Industry should) 
keep its own house in order .. .” 

From E. T. Weir, chairman of Na- 
tional Steel Corp. and foe of NRA, came 
a treatise on public relations: ‘Indus- 
try should spare no effort to make it 
clearly understood that the aims of in- 
dustry and... of the great body of the 
people are mutual—not opposed.” 

The manufacturers summarized their 
views in a “declaration of principles” 
filled with friendly overtures to Wash- 
ington, but free of any clause binding 
the association to support specific legis- 
lation. 

News headlines greeted the declara- 
tion - ; the expression of a new liberal- 
ism in industry. Chief support for such 
a conclusion lay in the absence of anti- 
Roosevelt strictures common to the as- 
sociation’s earlier statements. 

In the industrialists’ platform the ul- 
traconservative could find reason for 
shudders; the ultraliberal was sure to 
sneer at it. 


First, the manufacturers restated 
their devotion to free competition: “We 
believe that the greatest future progress 
is possible under a competitive private 
enterprise, profit and loss system, which 
permits reward to the individual in pro- 
portion to his achievements... .” 

The Congress upheld labor’s right to 
bargain collectively—but opposed the 
Closed shop, foundation stone of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Approving 
the aims of the Social Security Act, the 
manufacturers demanded special con- 





sideration for companies with private 
pension plans. Conceding that “indus- 
try is definitely related to the whole of 
society,” the declaration insisted that 
“the true function of proper govern- 
ment . is to protect the individual 
in the exercise of his rights.”’ 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull's re- 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 








THE PRESIDENT: 

Reappointed Rear Admiral Cary T. Crayson, 
retired, chairinan of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Department announced money in 
circulation Nov. 30 totaled $6,465,726,394, 
or $60.21 per capita, Nov. 30, 1935, total: 
$5,846,463,198. 

Attorney General Cummings accepted resig- 
nation of Donald R. Richberg, former 


NRA Administrator, as Special Assistant 
Attorney General. 
State Department announced that Great 
Britain and eleven other countries failed 
to meet war-debt installments due Dec. 15. 
Finland, only nation never to default, paid 
$231,315. 
OTHER AGENCIES: 
Internal Revenue Bureau reported tax re- 


turns in first ten months of calendar year. 
Total returns on 1935 incomes, 4,473,426; 


total tax liability, $654,116,061. Previous 
year: returns, 3,988,269; liability, $506,481.- 
123. Peak year, 1928: returns, 4,070,851; 


liability, $1,164,254,000. 

Mint Bureau announced coinage for first five 
months of fiscal year totaled $27,939,000. 
Same period last year: $17,195,000; 1929: 
$6,123,000. Unprecedented demands for 
small coins have placed all mints on 24- 
hour production basis. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Dec. 10) 


ND bs 064 0.6005 sob eh se ébéos $95,666,943.56 
OFS ETT ee eee $133,512,692.44 
DEED be ceewencscogecwesvar $1,450,604,335.59 
Deficit, fiscal year............ $1,302,896,270.89 
OE OTST SS eee $33,906,847,112.41 


*Oficial news not reported elsewhere in department. 










NEWSPICTURES 


F. W. Lovejoy, Eastman Kodak 





ciprocal trade treaties won a profession 
of sympathy—but only in principle. 
The association attacked the mainstay 
of the Hull program: direct negotiation 
by the State Department, free of Sen- 
ate restraints and possible logrolling. 
Neither conservative nor liberal was 
likely to question the final paragraph: 
“Prosperity for a nation depends on 


productivity and peace Industry 
seeks an era of good feeling.” 

* 
MISSOURI: Tatile-Tale Spells 


Ruin for Hard-W orking Convict 


Aside from the usual inconveniences 
of penitentiary life, inmates of the Mis- 
souri State Prison at Jefferson City 
must put up with two galling nuisances 
—overcrowded cell space and Simmy 
Simpson. 

Simmy is the prison’s chief watch 
repairman, radio expert, and stool pi- 
geon. Quartered in a comfortable stone 
hutch which he designed and built for 
himself, he whiles away a life term by 
tuning his de iuxe radio (he prefers a 
Berlin orchestra), and by collecting 
prison tattle for Warden J. M. Sanders. 
Free of most penal restraints, Simmy 
sleeps by day and prowls by night 
through the ancient cell blocks where 
4,600 convicts live in space built for 
2,500. 

Some time ago the Simpson-Sanders 
grapevine picked up a tip: strange 
noises under the floor kept one of the 
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convicts awake. Last week Sanders 
stood outside the prison’s white stone 
wall, waved a club, and shouted “boo!” 
at the cause of the noise. 

Fred Turner, a personable young 
robber doing fifteen years, had pried 
loose the tiling of his cell floor, spent 
64 days tunneling 140 feet, and emerged 
to meet the warden. Turner went into 
solitary confinement with four cellmates 
who helped him dig his subway and 
light it with prison bulbs, prison wire, 
and prison electricity. 


POST OFFICE: Letters of Love 
Spur Drive of 500 Inspectors 


Since June the United States Postal 
Inspection Service has assembled in its 
Washington files the names and frank- 
ly detailed descriptions of 2,500 libidi- 
nous, lovelorn citizens. Last week the 
service set out to prosecute the entire 
membership of the “Letter Club Differ- 
ent.” 

In Pensacola, Fla., last Summer, 
postal inspectors broke up the club by 
arresting its gaunt, 62-year-old found- 
er, president, and corresponding secre- 
tary—Gayle R. Cleveland, alias Miss 
Georgia Clayton, alias Miss Gayle 
Cleveland. Last month a Federal judge 
heard how Cleveland had built up a tidy 
income, and consigned him to a fifteen- 
year term in the Atlanta Penitentiary. 

Cleveland’s advertisements in sleazy 
magazines offered, in return for a 10- 
cent fee, to bring together persons who 
longed for mail companionship. Addi- 
tional fees, ranging from $1.50 to $3.50, 
entitled each correspondent to a code 
number and a list of fellow members, 
identified only by number and by ac- 
counts of their amatory preferences. 
In theory, the members exchanged let- 
ters through Cleveland, who forwarded 
the numbered missives to the addresses 
listed in his files. Often, members es- 
tablished direct contact once Cleveland’s 
exchange had opened the way. 

Last week the inspection service or- 
dered 500 inspectors to bring charges 
against every Cleveland correspondent 
who had mailed an obscene letter—and 
against the thousands identified with 
ten other similar clubs. Unworried by 
the family rows, divorces, and lost jobs 
likely to follow such an expose, the 
service hoped to invoke the maximum 
penalty for sending obscene matter 
through the mails: five years in prison 
and a $5,000 fine. 

* 


INDIANS: Tribes Losing Ground, 
U.S. Kicks Their Claim Around 


Out of Indian reservations came the 
Blackfeet tribal chieftains, claiming 
many million dollars for their acres in 
Montana. 

In the Court of Claims they argued, 
Chief Talks Different and Chief Tom 
Main, that the white man’s treaty 
promised—80 years ago it promised— 
that the forty million acres covering 
two-thirds of Montana, once the foot- 
stool of the Blackfeet, would be duly 
bought and paid for. 








NEWSPHOTOS 


Talks Different and Tom Main: 
Their words were unprintable 


Last week, after mighty powwow, 
came the verdict from the Claims 
Court, saying sure we’ll pay the Black- 
feet, pay their tribe known as Gros 
Ventre (meaning well-distended tum- 
mies), all we reckon that we owe 
them. 

Said the governmental reckoners in 
their Washingtonian wigwam, we have 
paid out heap big money to the Black- 
feet for their uplift. We have sent 
them plenty wampum for their Chris- 
tian civilization. Now we figure that 
they owe us more than five cool million 
dollars, and, in turn, we only owe them 
six or so of said cool millions. So 
we're going to split the difference, end 
this argument forever, giving to each 
claiming Gros Ventre little to distend 
his tummy, just about two hundred 
berries. 

Back to Indian reservations went 
the claiming red men glumly, Chief 
Talks Different, talking different, talk- 
ing high and fancy language, which, 
translated from the Blackfeet in a 
strictly family paper, comes to some- 
thing like the following: “D--- that 
-- -- gypping Claims Court.” 


In OrneR Worps: Last week the 
United States Court of Claims awarded 
$166,820 to 770 Gros Ventre Indians, 





INTERNATIONAL 


Frank Zintak: ‘Politicians got it all’ 


and $455,644 to 3,962 Blackfeet suing 
the Federal Government for $68,707,- 
363—the treaty price for 40,000,000 
acres of Montana soil. Thus sums 
of $100 to $200 each went to 4,732 
of the 330,000 Indians that are now 
under the supervision of John Col- 
lier, kind and earnest commissioner 
of the United States Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 





CHICAGO: Philanthropic Ward 


Boss Explains an Embezzlement 


Last week Chicago students of munic- 
ipal government pondered the way of 
a boss with a ward. Frank V. Zintak, 
recently deposed Superior Court clerk 
and former Democratic leader of Chica- 


- go’s Twelfth Ward, unveiled a picture 


of politicians’ psychology reminiscent 
of the days when bosses told all to the 
late Lincoln Steffens and his fellow 
muckrakers. 

The heavy-set, handshaking dealer in 
Chicago’s important Polish vote told 
two stories about a deficit of $25,600 in 
his court books last fall. One he related 
to State’s Attorney Wilbert Crowley 
last September, when the two had a 
“man-to-man talk.” The other he of- 
fered a jury last week in his trial for 
embezzlement of $10,500. 


All the money he had taken was “just 
for politics,” Zintak insisted to Crow- 
ley. He had no idea that he was doing 
anything wrong in tapping the public 
till; he had not anticipated any investi- 
gation. “That just shows you I must 
have been damn dumb about it,” Zin- 
tak ruefully admitted. 


“I have to go out pretty near every 
night,” Zintak said. ‘I am representing 
some Official of the city every Sunday 
two or three places. Those places take 
money. I have advertised for our or- 
ganization and the Democratic organi- 
zation in every program that has been 
published by any group or organization 
or any church that is Polish... for no 
other reason than to build up a real 
strong Democratic organization ...I 
do not drink. I have not been on a 
vacation all Summer. There is some 
place that wants me all the time and I 
have to go if I want to be in this organi- 
zation.” 

At his trial the defendant modified 
his story. He swore that he drew on his 
trust funds with the philanthropic mo- 
tive of helping out the Superior Court 
staff during Chicago’s “payless pay- 
days” in 1933. “It was all got by the 
politicians,” he said. Another witness 
testified Zintak lent money to 70 of 
his 72 subordinates, and to at least two 
judges; but he made good all shortages 
and said he still was out about $4,000 of 
his own money. 

Zintak told of his rise from a poverty- 
stricken boyhood in Chicago to a sub- 
poena server’s job in the Stdte’s Attor- 
ney’s office. He came to his clerkship 
by way of a position with the county 
forest preserve. In his last job he 


bossed 72 subordinates and—according 
to the prosecutor’s summation—handled 
hundreds of thousands of dollars with- 
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OHIO INFERNO 


Fifty-two years*ago, striking miners ignited oil-soaked coal cars and shoved 
them into mine shafts threading through the Great Hocking Valley, near New 
Straitsville, Ohio. Since then the underground fire has done $50,000,000 damage 
to one of the world’s richest coal fields. A few days ago, the blaze broke into a mine 
shaft (left). Near oil and gas wellss(abovc), flame and gas spew from crevices. 





When a Hocking Valley resident’s cistern dried up (left), he dismantled his house and moved away. Last 
week David Rush (right) surveyed a ruined garden, familiar valley sight, and prepared to move, too. 


NEWSPHOTOS 
Last Fall WPA allotted $365,000 for a new effort to quench th> fire, burning Bach 7 square miles of valley floor. Around a 
burning area WPA workers bore tunnels (left) to be filled with mud.. Steam shovels strip away surface coal in flames’ path. 
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out knowing the difference between a 
debit and a credit. 

The twelve civic students on the jury 
thought over Zintak’s stories for 41 
hours, split six to six and were dis- 
charged. Zintak, who will be tried 
again, told a reporter: “I’m through 
with politics. It’s a tricky and treach- 
erous game.” 

& 


AGRICULTURE: Corn Becomes 
Soil Destroyer, Like Peanuts 


By upsetting the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act last January, the Su- 
preme Court placed Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace in the dilemma of a 
dutiful policeman deprived of club and 
gun on a tough beat. 





ing crops” like legumes and grasses. 
This week Wallace reported to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the results of the new 
plan’s first season. Net of the Secre- 
tary’s conclusions, carefully tempered 
by qualifying phrases: Soil Conserva- 
tion did well as a means of sluicing 
money to farmers, and of checking de- 
structive land use; but only the drought 
of last Summer and Fall saved it from 
failure as a crop-control device. 
Mindful that the States will adminis- 
ter the act after Jan. 1, 1938, Wallace 
clung to a hope that AAA’s outlawed 
aims might be revived: “When the 
States disburse the soil-conservation 
grants ... conservation and crop con- 


trol may be combined legally.” 


Legally or not, the Secretary last 
week prepared to combine conservation 





WIDE WORLD 


StrRikE: Dec. 7, union employes of the Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Co.’s Chester, Pa., 
plant struck rather than service a ship manned by nonunion seamen. Four days later, 300 
nonstriking workers tried to march through picket lines. A battle followed; police inter- 
vened with tear gas; fire trucks broke up a crowd of 4,000. A physician found that one 


striker, beaten over the head, died of a heart attack; scores were injured. 








The Secretary’s duty, as he conceived 
it, was to police obstreperous Nature 
by reducing farm surpluses, thus in- 
creasing the prices of farm products. 
His Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration was doing both when the court 
ruled that direct Federal control of 
crops was invading the States’ sov- 
ereignty. 

That opinion stripped Wallace of his 
two principal weapons: processing 
taxes, which provided money to pay 
farmers for cutting their major crops; 
and AAA contracts, which bound farm- 
ers to hold their plantings within speci- 
fied limits. 


Last February Wallace and Congress 
sought a way around the court obsta- 
cle. The Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act empowered AAA to 
pay up to $470,000,000 this year to 
farmers who switched part of their 
acreage from “soil-depleting crops’— 
designated as the cotton, wheat, to- 
. bacco, and peanuts subject to the 
old AAA restrictions—to “soil-build- 





and control for one major crop. He 
added corn to the list of soil destroyers, 
and proposed to restrict corn growers’ 
output next year without infringing the 
court’s ruling. 

To do that, he had to find some legal 
means for linking compulsion to a sup- 
posedly voluntary program. Last week 
he thought AAA’s experts had found a 
method immune from court attack. 

In ten corn-belt States, AAA will do 
in 1937 what it did this year for cot- 
ton, peanut, and tobacco growers—pay 
farmers a grant averaging $6 an acre 
to shift land from corn to soil-building 
crops. 

No corn grower need participate un- 
less he wants to. But if he does, he 
must agree to restrict his corn acreage 
to a specified maximum. For every 
acre by which he exceeds the limit, 
AAA will deduct an acre’s conserva- 
tion benefit. Example: by transferring 
16 acres to legumes, a farmer might 
earn $60; if he overplants his corn by 
3 acres, AAA will deduct $18. 





LAW 





VACATED: By the Supreme Court of 
the United States, a decision by the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Charlotte, N.C., permitting the Public 
Works Administration to allot $2,852,- 
000 to Greenwood County, S.C., for 
construction of a power plant at Buz- 
zard Roost. In an opinion based on a 
technicality of legal procedure, Chief 
Justice Hughes ignored the constitu- 
tionality of PWA’s $3,300,000,000 pro- 
gram in general, and its grants to 85- 
odd communities in particular. The de- 
cision does not affect the PWA pro- 
gram. 

Giving the lower courts a tongue- 
lashing, Hughes held they erred in 
passing on the Duke Power Co.’s plea 
for an injunction to stop the loan. 
When PWA changed the terms of the 
allotment contract after losing in Dis- 
trict Court, he said, the case should 
have been retried. 

DisMIssED: By Judge Joseph Raimo 
in New York Municipal Court, a suit 
by Philip Davis to recover $2.80 in fare 
and $45 in damages from the New York 
Central Railroad. Unable to find a seat 
on an Albany-New York train last 
July, Davis charged the 143-mile trip 
constituted ‘inconvenience, physical 
discomfort, mental aggravation, and 
breach of contract.” The phrase “‘suffi- 
cient accommodation” in the State Rail- 
road Act, he contended, meant a ‘“va- 
cant seat.” Judge Raimo supported the 
railroad’s argument that such a de- 
mand would be impossible in emer- 
gency or rush hours, and that only a 
reasonable effort to provide a seat was 
expected. “All that is required of the 
transportation company is that it get 
the passenger from one place to 
another. You [Davis] could have wait- 
ed for a later and less crowded train.” 

DeEcIDED: By the Supreme Court of 
the United States, that The Associated 
Press may not enjoin radio station 
KVOS of Bellingham, Wash., from 
broadcasting news printed in AP mem- 
ber papers. The nonprofit news 
agency claimed the station endangered 
its income from three local papers by 
“pirating” dispatches while they still 
had news value. Because AP failed to 
prove possible losses of $3,000, Justice 
Roberts’s opinion ruled that Federal 
courts had no jurisdiction in the case. 

CONFIRMED: By Justice Timothy A. 
Leary of the New York Supreme Court, 
an agreement between Mrs. Gloria 
Morgan Vanderbilt and Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney rearranging the cus- 
tody status of Mrs. Vanderbilt’s daugh- 
ter, Gloria Laura Morgan Vanderbilt. 
Two years ago Mrs. Whitney won cus- 
tody of her niece on the ground that 
Mrs. Vanderbilt was “unfit” to rear the 
child; Mrs. Vanderbilt was allowed to 
see Gloria only on week ends, Christ- 
mas, and during July. Under the new 
order she will have her daughter for 
twelve days at Christmas, six at East- 
er, and 45 days during the Summer. 
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PRICES REDUCED 
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Lansing. Prices subject to change without 
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* The first magazine in the world to send and receive photos 
by telephone as a part of its regular editorial operation. 


T GLICHS.... 


The shutter winks. The cameraman scurries. Another news picture 
is headed for the darkroom. 


10,000 such pictures—many by wire,* dirigible or express liner— 
pile up each week on the desks of News -Week editors. To supple- 
ment the pile, 400 photographers, world-scattered, are on 24-hour 
call for special News -Week assignments. 


This extensive (and expensive) photo-gathering organization is only 
one reason why News -Week pictures are consistently setting new 
highs in weekly journalism. Out of 10,000 prints, only 80 or 90 
will measure up to News -Week's “musts.” (A picture must show 
action when the subject is capable of action. It must be timely. 
It must clarify and enliven the reader's understanding. It must carry 
full weight in telling the story.) Into the discard go the static shots, 
the merely decorative, the merely sensational or bawdy. 


Readers (more than 200,000 now)...and advertisers... have verified 
the success of News-Week's fact-and-picture formula. It clicks! 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: All’s Fair in Love 
And Warner Brothers’ Musical 


The young Lieutenant who carried 
the message to Garcia may have had a 
fairly rough trip of it, but the twelve 
chorus girls who carried the message 
to La Guardia found theirs plain sail- 
ing. They traveled luxuriously in an 
American Airlines sleeper, zoomed in 
on 24 Mayors in addition to New York’s, 
and got a good deal of free space in 
the newspapers. 

Busby Berkeley, dance director of 
Warner Brothers’ Gold Diggers of 1937 





Victor Moore makes his first misstep 
as he plunges into the social swim 


chose the delegates from the peaches- 
and-cream of the film’s 200 dancers. 
Mayor Shaw of Los Angeles obligingly 
sent the message—the same one to all 
the Mayors. He said “hello” and point- 
ed out that his shapely messengers typ- 
ified the spirit of California. For a 
picture that is entertaining enough to 
stand on its own merits, it was a lot of 
trouble for everyone to go to. 

Under Lloyd Bacon’s direction, the 
story gets off on the right foot with an 
amusing travesty of an insurance sales- 
man’s convention, and that group’s 
subsequent encounter with a trainful 
of respectable but exceedingly hungry 
chorus girls. Dick Powell and Joan 
Clondell, who carried on an extra- 
curricular courtship during the screen- 
ing of the picture and were married 
immediately after its completion, do 
well in roles that call for pretty much 
the same procedure. 

Victor Moore, a recent and welcome 
recruit to the screen, totters through 
the role of a 59-year-old producer who 
thinks that he has one foot in the grave. 
Two unscrupulous partners insure his 
life for $1,000,000 and make themselves 
beneficiaries. Their solicitous attempts 
to sit Moore in drafts, edge him into 
swimming pools and—in more devious 
Wways—toy with his blood pressure, are 





thwarted by Powell, as the insurance 
salesman who sold the policy and hopes 
to get married on his percentage of the 
premiums. 

Fifth in the “Gold Digger” series, the 
film crystallizes some of the trends in 
a rapidly changing world. Its chorus 
girls, for instance, are not only taller 
but heavier than those in previous edi- 
tions; and the lean years are over for 
brunettes—for the first time, by a score 
of 86 to 85, they outnumber the blondes. 

Otherwise there is little that is revo- 
lutionary in the new film—vwith the pos- 
sible exception of its fantastic finale, 
“All’s Fair in Love and War.” This will 
leave even the most blase spectator a 
trifle limp. : 

Taking the hitherto simple thought 
that love and war have certain elements 
in common, Berkeley literally stages a 
war of the sexes, with cannon and guns, 
parades and trench fighting, and (for 
the women’s victorious gas attack) per- 
fume atomizers. The fulminations of 
such an imagination beggar descrip- 
tion. It is just one of those Hollywood 
phenomena that have to be seen to be— 
if only partially—believed. 


OTHER OPENINGS 

Stace: The Holmeses of Baker Street: 
If Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is correct 
and the dead do know what goes on in 
this world, he must be haunting Wil- 
liam Jourdan Rapp and Leonardo Ber- 
covici, authors of the play which Eliza- 
beth Miele presented last week at the 
Masque Theatre. It has to do with the 
sleuthing rivalry between the great de- 
tective (Cyril Scott) and his daughter 
(Helen Chandler). Sherlock Holmes 
fans resent the insult to their hero; 
drama lovers, the insult to the theatre. 
Miss Miele adds another bad play to 
her long list of failures. 

ScREEN: Banjo on My Knee (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox): Another homespun 
musical, noteworthy for Walter Bren- 
nan’s fine performance. The character 
actor’s impersonation of a “one-man 
band” comes close to making a one- 
man movie out of the film, although it 
stars Barbara Stanwyck and Joel Mc- 
Crea. There are moments in “Banjo on 
My Knee” that prove there is material 
for a fine picture in t:e shanty towns 
of the lower Mississippi; if this one 
misses being that picture, it is never- 
theless colorful and entertaining. 


Rainbow on the River (RKO Radio): 
Moviegoers who heard Bobby Breen’s 
lyric tenor in his first picture can de- 
cide for themselves whether they care 
to repeat the experience. Those who 
haven’t encountered the child prodigy’s 
prodigious self-confidence are perfectly 
safe in leaving well enough alone. 


Strangers on a Honeymoon (Gau- 
mont British): This London-made film 
usurps an American background for its 
fairly amusing burlesque of melodrama. 
Constance Cummings and Hugh Sin- 
clair are pleasingly competent as the 
honeymooners who haven’t been prop- 
erly introduced. 


EDUCATION 








Princeton 


QUARTERLY: Will 
Ponder Opinion and Policies 


A century ago a government or in- 
dustrial leader could obtain only a 
limited knowledge of popular feeling: 
mainly from people with whom he had 
personal contact. Today, because of 
increased literacy and tremendous ex- 
pansion in means of communication, 
public opinion really lives up to its 
name. No large organization, political 
or industrial, can afford to remain in- 
sensitive to it; every shift in mass 
thinking must be carefully noted. 





J. J. STEINMETZ 
A Public Opinion Quarterly manuscript 
amuses Professors Childs and Poole 


This powerful factor in modern life 
provides the motive for a new periodi- 
cal, The Public Opinion Quarterly, ap- 
pearing this week. Sample articles in 
the first issue’s 175 pages: “British 
Public Opinion and Foreign Policy,” 
by Harold Nicolson; “Straw Polls in 
1936,” by Archibald M. Crossley; and 
“Editorial Policies of Broadcasting 
Companies,” by Merrill Denison. 

The average man may not find the 
publication of general interest—unless 
there are future articles like that on 
radio. But heads of organizations 
which depend on the public for their 
existence or prosperity may find the 
magazine’s articles and research data 
influencing their future policies. 

For such readers—government offi- 
cials, industria! leaders, advertising ex- 
ecutives, editors, and public-relations 
counsels—the editors promise not only 
to reveal trends of public opinion, but 
to ferret out what creates it, what 
sways it, and how this “controlling but 
obscure force” can be used to ad- 
vantage. 

That The Public Opinion Quarterly 
is sponsored by Princeton University’s 
School of Public and International Af- 
fairs gives it authority. In six years 
the school has become a training 
ground for future public officials, whose 
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courses include the study of mass 
opinions. 

DeWitt Clinton Poole, for twenty 
years a member of the American dip- 
lomatic service and now director of the 
school, edits the $4-a-year publication. 
Harwood L. Childs, its originator and 
managing editor, is a national author- 
ity on public opinion. After calling 
him from Bucknell University five 
years ago, Princeton sent him to Ger- 
many for a year’s research in propa- 
ganda before he took up teaching. 
Childs organized two courses—‘Public 
Opinion” and “Pressure Groups and 
Propaganda”—which now rank among 
the university’s most popular classes. 


Nazi’s 


DENVER: Gift Books 
Stir Up Anii-Fascist Alumnus 


At the request of Joseph Hare, the 
University of Denver’s popular libra- 
rian, local consuls of Switzerland, Spain, 
Mexico, France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many got their governments to donate 
volumes to the university’s new $450,- 
000 library. 

A fortnight ago the German Gov- 
ernment, last to respond, sent 500 
volumes—most of them on the coun- 
try’s art, literature, and religion, but a 
few from such authors as Hitler, 
Goebbels, and Rosenberg. In a campus 
ceremony, Dr. D. Shaw Duncan, uni- 
versity chancellor, accepted the books 
from Wilhelm F. Godel, German consul 
in Denver. After that, the university 
found itself the center of a teapot 
tempest. 

Simon Bloom, Denver attorney and a 
graduate of the university, persuaded 
250 citizens to attend a mass meeting 
and send Duncan a letter protesting 
that he had “taken a stand on the Nazi, 
Fascist side.’ They demanded the 
university prove its impartiality by 
getting books from Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. 

Duncan and Hare defended the uni- 
versity’s action. So did The Denver 
Clarion, university daily. It lauded 
the institution’s “broad-minded superi- 
ority.” 


ARTS 








MUSIC: Zimbalist Gives Concert 


And Friends Review His Career 


Who are those who pay five guineas 
To hear this tune of Paganini’s?’ 
Echo answers: Pack o’ ninnies. 

In 1832 the great Italian violinist did 
such tricks with harmonics and double 
notes that Londoners pinched him to see 
if he were flesh and blood. 

Last week a modern “pack o’ ninnies”’ 
sat fascinated in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, while another virtuoso bowed an 
exquisite air with his right hand and 
spurted swift pizzicato passages with 
his left. Efrem Zimbalist, celebrating 
the 25th anniversary of his American 
debut, presented the rarely heard and 
difficult ‘“Witches’ Dance” of Paganini. 

No one tweaked Zimbalist to prove 
him real, but hundreds rushed to the 
stage after a dazzling performance to 
plead for five exhausting encores from 
the popular 47-year-old violinist. 

It had been a week of celebration for 





Zimbalist: ‘Zimmie’ chose salami 





NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 


Barbirolli: and Canade: Maestro and ’cellist convinced their audiences 
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him. The silver jubilee’s high spot oc- 
curred when his friends gave a “retro- 
spective party” for their beloved “Zim- 
mie.” Samuel Chotzinoff, music critic 
of The New York Post and Zimbalist’s 
former accompanist, devised a 25-act 
biographical skit. Jascha Heifetz acted 
the leading role, appearing first as Zim- 
balist in swaddling clothes. The prod- 
igy’s parents (played by Pierre Lubo- 
shutz and Mrs. Thomas Finletter, 
daughter of Walter Damrosch) forced 
the wailing infant to choose a career 
by putting various objects in front of 
him. The baby grabbed for salami 
indicative of a tenor’s life—and the hor- 
rified parents forced a violin into his 
hands. Good-naturedly, he began a 
sonata. 

Actually the skit took plenty of lib- 
erties with Zimbalist’s life. At 6 he 
started music studies with his father, 
a Ukrainian opera conductor. At 12 
he went to Petrograd to work with Leo- 
pold Auer, teacher of many fine violin- 
ists. Success was in the cards, and 
Zimbalist had become an established 
European favorite before he reached 
America in 1911. 

Here he met and survived a formid- 
able situation. In 1908 Mischa Elman 
had stormed America with his remark- 
able talent; Kreisler, by 1915, was at 
the height of his power. Two years later 
Jascha Heifetz appeared. Popular adu- 
lation could stretch only so far, and 
the self-effacing ‘“Zimmie” delightedly 
watched his friends prosper. But gradu- 
ally his musicianship and impeccable 
taste made their mark on the public. 

As he built his fortune, Zimbalist 
established an ideal life for himself. 
After courting Alma Gluck on two con- 
tinents for two years, he won his suit. 
Then he settled down to a routine of 
worldwide tours, collecting rare art 
treasures, and raising a son and daugh- 
ter. A gambler at heart, he enjoys 
talking to confidence men, interpolat- 
ing a credulous “Naw?” throughout 
their tall tales, and often gets badly 
burned. 


PHILHARMONIC: Spanish ’Cellist and 
British Conductor Make American Marks 


As a rule, rehearsals of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society of New York 
are serious affairs. The musicians go 
through their paces with grim persis- 
tence, and John Barbirolli, English 
guest conductor, furrows his brow and 
mutters when things aren’t just right. 

Last week the dignified procedure 
was suddenly disrupted. A short, stocky 
human cyclone bounded onto the stage, 
hugged Barbirolli with protestations of 
“mi amigo,” poked a musician’s man- 
ager in the ribs, and twirled a ’cello in 
the air. Gaspar Cassado of Barcelona 
gaily explained that he was “killing ce 
bull.” 

There was nothing whimsical about 
his American debut the next night. De- 
scendant of generations of Spanish 
musicians, Cassado brought an unfail- 
ing lyricism to his interpretations of 
Haydn’s D major concerta and, two days 
later, of Tchaikovsky’s variations on 4 
rococo theme for ’cello and orchestra; 
he convinced the audience of his right 
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PUTS A SCALDING TOWEL ON 
Proressor BuTTSS FACE AND WHILE HE IS 
SCREAMING WITH PAIN HE THINKS UP AN IN- 
VENTION FOR DIGGING UP BAIT FOR FISHING. 
Tue Main(A)PEELS AN ONION AND CRIES INTO 
FunNNeL(B.Tears(C)rRun THRoucH pipe (D) ano 
DRIP INTO Jor JewererS scace(f), cavs- 
ING END OF 


ISHELF AND KNOCKS OFF 
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ION IN MIRROR ANO, THINKING IT IS ANOTHEF 
1n0G, HASTENS To BuRY Bone(N}As HE DIGS, HE 
UNCOVERS WORM) WHICH IS SEEN JMMEDIATEL 
BY EARLY BiIRD(PlwHo DITes For IT OFF PER 
WeIGHTQ@) Drops ON HEAD OF BIRD AND 

KNOCKS HIM COLD JUST AS HE PULLS WoRM 


MAN TO GRAB IT EASILY. 
WHEN THE EARLY BIRD WAKES UP YOU CAN 
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to rank as one of the world’s half dozen 
’cello masters. 


APPOINTMENT: By last week Barbi- 
rolli, too, had convinced his audience. 
The Philharmonic’s board of directors 
announced he had signed a three-year 
contract as musical director and perma- 
nent conductor. 

In November when Barbirolli began 
his ten-week engagement as guest con- 
ductor, both public and critics reserved 
judgment. Since then, the Britisher’s 
work has grown increasingly popular 
and has attracted exceptionally large 
audiences. 

Next year Barbirolli plans to intro- 
duce much American music and will 
take a batch of new scores for study 
when he leaves in January for his last 
season with the Scottish Orchestra of 
Glasgow and the Leeds Symphony Or- 
chestra. 
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ART: Giddy Museum Exhibit 
Dizzies the Public With Dada 


One large wire bird cage filled with 
sugar lumps of marble that support 
an 8-inch thermometer registering the 
temperature of the surroundings. 
TITLE: WHY Not SNEEZE? 

Last week the Museum of Modern 
Art opened its Dada, Surrealism, and 
Fantastic Art Exhibition and New 
Yorkers saw eleven such pieces by the 
bad boy of Dada, Marcel Duchamp. 
Some felt the museum had missed 2 
bet by not including his 1917 master- 
piece—a porcelain toilet entitled ‘““Foun- 
tain” and signed R. Mutt. Also absent 
was his treatment of a Mona Lisa re- 
production with a mustache and the 
letters L.H.O.0.Q. Read rapidly in 
French, the letters sound like “elle a 
chaud an cul.” 

Dada didn’t start as an organized 
movement until 1916 when a group of 
war-weary Zurich artists drank too 
much wine and decided art had no 
place in civilization. At random they 
chose their name from a French dic- 
tionary—it happened to be dada (hob- 
byhorse)—and for four years exhibited 
anything that didn’t make sense. The 
idea spread rapidly, attracting many 
leading artists; but some wearied of 









Fantastic art: Rube Goldberg inventsea way to dig bait* (‘If they want to make it seem profound, that suits me fine’) 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


In 1764, Filippo Morghen, Italian, ‘bisected an opposum’ 


this latest form of nihilism. They re- 
placed it with surrealism. 
One stuffed green parrot perched 
on a short limb which is balanced on 

a smooth log with the center scooped 

out; from another part of the limb 

dangles a ball on a piece of string; 

on the inside of the log hangs a 

pink rayon stocking stuffed in the 

shape of a leg and wearing an eve- 
ning slipper. The log rests in a black 
derby hat in whose brim is a painted 
map of the world and a celluloid fish. 

Ossect—by Joan Miro. 

Acclaimed the genius of surrealism, 
Miro eagerly subscribed to its principle 
of discovering and exploring “the more 
real than real world behind the real.” 
Surrealism drew heavily on Freudian 
ideas of the subconscious and followed 
a wordy manifesto laid down in 1924 
by the movement’s founder, Andre Bre- 
ton, poet-philosopher: “I believe in the 
future resolution of two states... 
dream and reality, into a sort of abso- 
lute reality, ‘Surrealite’.” 

The present worldwide notoriety of 
the group is due to a single past master 
of publicity, Salvador Dali. This young 
Spanish painter is known to the most 


conservative for his “Persistence of 
Memory,” a picture of molten watches 
dripping off tables and trees. He boosts 
the cause by such attention-getters as 
arriving for a lecture in a deep-sea 
diving suit and giving Surrealist fancy 
dress balls where any form of sexual 
symbolism is considered a successful 


costume. 

A large naked woman reclining 
with head bent, her hair falling di- 
sheveled over her shoulders; she rests 
on her right muscle-bound arm, the 
left outstretched in a gesture of re- 
pulsion. One drawer grows out of 
her chest; two drawers with knobs 
from her breasts, with one drawer 
below out of which drops a bit of 
rag; two more drawers grow out of 
her stomach. In the background 
two smaller female figures sprout 
similar drawers as they sit on achair 
of drawers. Far in the upper right 
a miniature scene of a city street 
with normal people strolling. Crry 
or Drawers—by Dali. 

After these excursions into the “more 
real than real,’ the museum’s. retro- 
spective glance at fantastic art seemed 
mild. On the fourth and last floor, it 


showed fifteenth- to eighteenth-century 
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fantasia as well as examples of irra- 
tional art by psychopathic cases. 


Post Mortem: The exhibit made a 
definite impression on every visitor. 
No one could honestly brag that he 
came out as chipper as he entered. 
There was much too much symbolism 
hitting below the belt for even the most 
out-and-out extrovert not to feel some 
quiver of the unconscious. 

But the main importance of the circus 
lay in its historical value. Dada passed 
on long ago; surrealism seems so near fts 
last gasp that already a Post-Surrealist 
school has sprung up in Hollywood, and 
a great library has been produced as if 
in memory of things past. 

Just before the show opened, the 
museum announced the acquisition of 
the most complete library of Surrealist 
literature in existence. Walter P. 
Chrysler Jr. had presented it with the 
collections of Paul Eluard and ‘Dr. 
Camille Dausse. Eluard, French poet 
who has played an important part in 
the movement since its start, rounded 
up 129 Surrealist books and magazines 
along with 214 documents including 
catalogues, postcards, and complete 
bound files of the two important illus- 
trated magazines, “La Revolution Sur- 
realiste” and “Le Surrealisme au Serv- 
ice de la Revolution.” 

The Dausse group contains a number 
of original manuscripts. Books illus- 
trated by de Chirico and Ernst; a folio 
of stencil plates by Man Ray, Ameri- 
can artist-photographer; and nine vol- 
umes by Eluard are among the high 
spots. 


OpporTunisTs: Eager to ride pub- 
licity waves for one of the art season’s 
big events, many New York dealers 
last week hopped on the Surrealist 
showboat. 

Pierre Matisse: One of the best- 
known Surrealist paintings, Joan 
Miro’s “Dog Barking at the Moon,” 
was absent from the Modern Museum’s 
display. In an important exhibition of 
the Spanish painter’s works, it attract- 
ed visitors to the Matisse Gallery. 

Valentine: Another dealer fell in 
line with 36 drawings by Man Ray. 
Typical example: “Narcissus,” a head- 
less woman admiring the face she holds 
in her hands. 

New Art Circle: Since 1911 J. B. 
Neumann, the gallery’s director, has 
been collecting pictures by Marc Cha- 
gall. If visitors liked the samples of 
his work at the big exhibition, they 
found full representation in this one- 
man show. 

Julien Levy: Dovetailing neatly with 
the museum’s opening, Levy displayed 
paintings by Max Ernst and Leonor 
Fini. Miss Fini, Argentine-born Pari- 
sian, is a newcomer to the field, and 
her talent rates more attention than 
accorded by the museum. 


Hope: For those who wish to look 
further into the complexities of the 
matter, Levy’s book “Surrealism” 
(Black Sun Press, $3) offers hope. 
Published last week, it blithely assures 
readers that anyone with an open mind 
can understand this complicated form 
of art. 





WIDE WORLD 


Super-ALL-AMERICANS: The experts’ 
open season for naming the college stars of 
1936 ended last week. Only two players 
were chosen All-American by everyone— 
(above) Lawrence Kelley, Yale end; (be- 
low) Gaynell Tinsley, Louisiana State end. 
Others on the Super-All-American team: 
tackles—Edwin Widseth (Minnesota) and 
Averell Daniell (Pittsburgh) ; guards—Max 
Starcevich (Washington) and Steve Reid 
(Northwestern) ; center—Alex W ojciechow- 
icz (Fordham);  quarterback—Samuel 
Baugh (Texas Christian); halfbacks— 
Clarence Parker (Duke) and Ray Buivid 
(Marquette); fullback—Harrison Francis 


.(Nebraska). 


This Super-All-American team is a con- 
sensus of choices by Grantland Rice, Christy 
Walsh’s All-American Board of Football, 
Associated Press, International News Serv- 
ice, United Press, Hearst Consensus, North 
American Newspaper Alliance, Newspaper 
Enterprise Association, New York W orld- 
Telegram, New York Sun, Sports Illustrated. 
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FOOTBALL: Green Bay’s Packers 
Wrap Up Pigskin World Series 


Meat, cheese, toilet paper, and foot- 
ball put Green Bay, Wis., on the map. 

Earl (Curly) Lambeau, a home-town 
boy, merged the interests. A 1918 team- 
mate of Notre Dame’s immortal George 
Gipp, Lambeau returned to his Sum- 
mer job in a Green Bay meat-packing 
factory and sold his bosses on the idea 
of sponsoring a pro football team for 
publicity. 

Thus the now famous Packers were 
born—but they almost died in infancy. 
At home they had no stadium to seat 
followers and, when they traveled to 
other cities of the newly organized Na- 
tional Professional Football League, 
had to borrow expense money. 


In 1922, Lambeau, the Packer’s coach 
and star, persuaded civic leaders—most- 
ly cheese and toilet-paper manufac- 
turers—to come to the rescue. They 
underwrote a stadium (capacity 16,- 
000), yet it was not until the team 
visited New York City in 1928 that 
Packer prosperity began. 

The crowd gasped and sports writers 
laughed when the headguardless, un- 
padded Packers lined up for the kickoff 
to the leather-helmeted, overstuffed 
New York Giants. But the Packers 
stole the game, 7-0, with the old Statue 
of Liberty play. 

Today, though the Packers hail from 
the smallest town in major league foot- 
ball (population 40,000), they boast 
more championships than any other 
city. Last Sunday they won their 
fourth—from the Boston Redskins, 21-6. 
This windup to 1936 pro football was 
staged in New York, because it’s too 
cold to play in Wisconsin at this time 
of the year and because Bostonians have 
shown little appetite for the openly 
commercial game. 


With only two large colleges in 
easy motoring distance (Marquette, 
125 miles; University of Wisconsin, 140 
miles), Green Bay is pro football mad. 
Local fanatics of all ages compose the 
team’s 35-piece band. Green Bay wom- 
en, too, sizzle with football fever. Sev- 
eral years ago after a defeat in the 
rain, they swarmed on the field and 
prodded an official with umbrellas. 

The lives and limbs of Packer play- 
ers are covered by group insurance: an- 
nual premium $5,000. (The State of 
Wisconsin requires all corporations hir- 
ing more than two employes to carry 
this protection.) The average Packer 
draws a salary of around $135 per 
game—less than most other football 
laborers earn. 

The Green Bay management gets its 
share of collegians, promising them 
jobs in the town after their football days 
are over and assuring them that local 
girls pine for football stars. 

Coach Lambeau says he has no stars. 
He calls his first team the Greens, his 
second team the Golds, and maintains 
that there’s no such thing as a Green 
Bay substitute: “One of my men is as 
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good as another. I prefer the word 
replacement.” 

Now prosperous enough to own a 
speedy yacht, Coach Lambeau lays 
down an easy-going training formula 
that prevents tension. His players may 
smoke any time they want—except dur- 
ing a game. Six nights a week he de- 
mands an 11 o’clock curfew and checks 
each room. But after games—from 
Sunday night until 5 P.M. Monday— 
Green Bay’s publicity agents may 
drink, dance, and carouse as they please. 


a 
BASEBALL: The Diamond Empire 
Quakes but Weathers a Crisis 


Heroes and reporters are indispen- 
sable to the businessmen who back big 
league baseball. The retirement of Ho- 
ratio Alger figures like Ty Cobb, Christy 
Mathewson, and Babe Ruth afflicts fans 
with something of the gloom that now 
clouds Great Britain as George VI comes 
up to bat for the home run king, Ed- 
ward VIII. But baseball writers, Ameri- 
ca’s most generous free-publicity agents, 
build up new heroes as fast as old ones 
fade. Latest promotion: Robert Feller, 
18, pitcher. 

To vary the cocky Dizzy Dean theme, 
he is presented to fans as a modest 
Iowa farm boy. He is, furthermore, an 
alluring Ladies’ Day attraction—curly 
brown hair, apple cheeks, a dimpled 
chin. 

“Young” Feller (no punster can re- 
frain from calling him that) owes 
everything to his pa who, as soon as 
the youngster could walk, began play- 
ing catch with him. The “Old” Feller 
says: “When one of his curves fooled 
me, slipped through my mitt and 
cracked three ribs, I knew the boy was 
developing fast.” By the time Young 
Feller had reached the sixth grade in 
grammar school, his classmates were 
so frightened by his steam that they 
refused to bat against him. 

In a Cleveland uniform, Feller made 
his professional debut last Summer; he 
struck out fifteen St. Louis Browns. 
Three weeks later he shattered the all- 
time American League record and tied 
Dizzy Dean’s National League record 
by fanning seventeen Philadelphia 
Athletics. 


CONSTITUTIONAL Crisis: Last week 
the hero’s name screamed in headlines. 
Feller was the center of the most im- 
portant test case ever laid before Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis, judicial czar of 
baseball. 

The official code governing organized 
baseball is three times as long as the 
Magna Charta, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the United States Con- 
stitution combined. Only a handful of 
people have ever read it through, but 
all baseball men know one of the code’s 
rules—and they know, too, that the 
Feller-Cleveland contract broke it. 

A sand-lot star last Spring, he signed 
up directly with the major league 
Cleveland club, thus illegally depriving 
a minor league owner of the intermedi- 
ary fee for selling him. On such fees 
the minor league teams depend for their 
financial good health. 
























Judge Landis snatched $100,000 ... 


The case was clear. Under baseball 
law, Judge Landis had no choice but to 
cancel Feller’s contract with Cleveland. 
But that would have made Feller a 
free agent who could sell his services, 
valued at $100,000, to the highest bid- 
der. It would also have established a 
precedent for the cancellation of $1,- 
000,000 worth of other players’ con- 
tracts, signed by stars who had entered 
the major leagues in the same illegal 
way. Result: bankruptcy for many 
owners. 

So Landis, the puritanical-looking 
judge, glossed over baseball law and 
handed down a decision based on ex- 
pediency. In 2,500 words he declared 
Feller the rightful property of Cleve- 
land and awarded $7,500 damages to 
Des Moines, the minor league club that 
had brought suit. 
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... from ‘Young’ Feller 


Major league officials heaved a sigh 
and agreed that, in this one ruling, Lan- 
dis earned much more than the $860,000 
he has been paid in the last sixteen 
years for doing practically nothing. 


Orner Decisions: At their annual 
get-together, in New York City last 
week, baseball men agreed on two other 
matters: (1) they adopted a new home 
plate with streamlined edges—first 
change in the game’s platter in 50 years. 
Sunk into the ground, it will no longer 
be an object on which a slider can catch 
and break his leg; (2) they accepted 
a new “dead” ball for 1938—A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. has already manu- 
factured the lively crop of balls for 
next season, so the helpful gesture to 
pitching heroes like Dean and Feller 
had to be postponed a year. 












WIDE WORLD 
VERBAL Knockout: Having discarded the advice of all managers, Maximilian Anton 
Otto Schmeling now speaks for himself. His accent is German, his grammar hopeless, his 
tone lower than Popeye’s, his volume terrifying and persuasive. Last week the onetime 
heavyweight champion (roaring at right) stood before the New York State Athletic 
Commission and won his point. Gen. John J. Phelan (pacifying at left) ruled that the 
reigning champion, James J. Braddock, will not be allowed to risk his reputation in an 
exhibition fight with Joe Louis this Winter, and that Braddock must give Schmeling the 
chance to regain the title next June 3. 
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MERMOZ: Croix du Sud Lost 
But Croix de Feu Still Hopes 


Of all its 23,000 miles of air lines, 
the big French operating company, Air 
France, is proudest of its long route 
over which mail.speeds from Toulouse 
to Rio de Janeiro in a brief four days. 
Of all the pilots who fly its planes 
across the ocean stage of this route, 
none was better known than Jean 
Mermoz. No other Air France pilot 
could even rival him in number of 
crossings. 


A wartime aviator, Mermoz spent 
years pioneering French air transport 
in Africa. Once, after a forced land- 
ing on the Sahara Desert, he was sold 
as a slave to the Sultan of Taroudant, 
then ransomed for $2,500. In 1930 he 
piloted the first air-mail plane across 
the South Atlantic; on the return hop, 
forced down 350 miles at sea, he was 
rescued unharmed. 


Last week, with four companions, he 
took off, bound for Natal, Brazil, in 
the flying boat Croix du Sud. Four 
hundred and twenty miles southwest 
of Dakar on the African coast he 
radioed he was having trouble with 
one of his four motors, but expressed 
no concern. 


Five days later no further word had 
been received. Planes and ships had 
made an intensive search of the ocean 
area between his last reported position 
and the coast, but found no trace. 


Flags hung at half-staff on all 
French Ministerial and air-line build- 
ings. Only Mermoz’s companions in 
the French Rightist organization, 
Croix de Feu, refused to believe that 
his luck had at last run out. 


CIERVA: Trip in Fixed-Wing 


Plane Fatal to Giro Inventor 


Fog hung low over the wet grass of 
London’s big air terminal at Croydon. 
Passengers arriving from the city to 
board the 10 o’clock K.L.M. plane for 
Amsterdam were told there would be 
a delay. For half an hour they strolled 
restlessly through the waiting rooms. 
A big map in the lobby showed wide- 
spread rain and fog, although Amster- 
dam was still clear enough for a land- 
ing. 

At 10:30, attendants called them to 
the loading apron. The ceiling had 
risen to 60 feet. Visibility had im- 
proved to 100 yards. A smiling Dutch 
stewardess settled them into the seats 
of the big American-built Douglas air 
liner. 


Dispatchers in the field’s control 
tower caught a fleeting glimpse of the 
ship as it taxied through the mist. 
Four minutes later it had broken off a 
telephone pole, ripped the roofs from 
two houses, crashed into a third, and 
burst into flames. 


Of sevemteen aboard, only the stew- 
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ardess, the radio operator, and a single 
passenger survived the impact and fire 
last week. One of the fourteen dead 
was Admiral Arvid Lindman, former 
Prime Minister of Sweden. Another 
was Juan de la Cierva, 41, inventor of 
the autogiro. 

Seventeen years ago, de la Cierva 
stood on the edge of a Spanish airfield 
watching a test flight. For six years 
he had been studying aeronautical 
engineering at the Civil Engineering 
School in Madrid. Even before that, 
he had experimented with gliders and 
small airplanes. 

This was his day of days. The plane 
was a trimotor of his own design, 
entered in a Spanish Army competi- 
tion. Heart in mouth, he watched as 
the enthusiastic pilot began to show 


off, sweeping low over trees and build- 
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French flags fly half-staff for Mermoz 


ings. Suddenly the plane faltered, then 
crashed in a heap of wreckage. 

Everyone admitted the design and 
construction of the plane had been ex- 
cellent, the engine flawless. “But,” 
said the experts, “airplanes simply 
can’t fly low and slow.” The young 
engineer set himself to develop an air- 
craft that could. A _ queer-looking 
windmill plane resulted. 


How important it will ultimately be- 
come, few are yet ready to guess. 
Recent experimental ’giros have been 
able to rise and descend vertically, and 
to remain in flight at speeds of only 
twenty-odd miles an hour. On the 
ground, with rotor blades folded back 
over the tail, they become practical 
highway vehicles. But in speed and 
load-carrying ability they have not 
yet been developed to rival any but 
the smallest airplanes. 

No one, though, denies the brilliance 
of the ’giro’s inventor. Almost unani- 
mously, newspapers last week brack- 
eted him with the Wright brothers and 
Count von Zeppelin as one of the truly 
creative forces in modern aviation. 
Few neglected the inference that in 
one of his own craft, instead of a 
fixed-wing’ ship, de la Cierva would not 
have died. 
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Birtupay: William Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, Archbishop of Boston, 77, Dec. 8 
—the feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. The dean of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in America prayed for Pope 
Pius XI, suffering from paralysis in 
Vatican City. 


..-Leon Cortes Castro, President of 
Costa Rica, 54, Dec. 8. The newspaper 
Tribuna celebrated by attacking Castro 
for restricting Communist propaganda. 


..- Tobias Wildstein, inmate of a New 
York home for the aged, 110, Dec. 8. 
He announced his intention to marry 
his “dream girl,” Rebecca Leffer, 75, as 
soon as'they settled the dowry question. 
He asked $1,500; she offered $200. 


.»-Thomas J. Mooney, jailed nearly 
twenty years ago for San Francisco's 
1916 Preparedness Day bombing, 54, 
Dec. 8. He remains hopeful of success 
in his long battle for release: ‘Just 
another piece of birthday cake to eat 
when I get out.” 


-..-Simeon D. Fess, former United 
States Senator from Ohio, 75, Dec. 11. 
“I work every day, sleep like a deer, 
eat like a bear, and never felt better.” 


...- Fiorello H. La Guardia, Mayor of 
New York, 54, Dec. 11. He spent the 
day trying to convince reporters his 
anniversary had taken place a week 
earlier. 


.-- Abbott Lawrence Lowell, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, 80, 
Dec. 13. 

Divorcep: Will D. Miller, former su- 
perintendent of schools in Baxley, Ga., 
by Caroline Miller, whose novel, ‘‘Lamb 
in His Bosom,” won the 1933 Pulitzer 
Prize. She charged that Miller became 
“insanely jealous of her, her book, and 
her success as a writer.” 


..- Charles Ponzi, who was deported to 
Italy in 1934 after serving seven years 


. for a multimillion-dollar mail swindle, 


by Mrs. Rose Ponzi, in Cambridge, 
Mass., on the ground that he was a 
convicted felon. She won the right to 
use her maiden name, Gnecco. 
Divorce Soucutr: By Charles Guy 
Fulke Greville, seventh Earl of War- 
wick, now in Hollywood under a movie 
contract, from the Ceuntess of War- 
wick, in London, on the only legal 
ground in England—adultery. 
ARRIVED: James A. Farley, Postmas- 
ter General and chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, in New 
York, from a month’s vacation in Ire- 
land, England, and France. The Irish, 
he said, thought there was “some sort 
of trick” to President Roosevelt’s vic- 
tory in all but two States. Informed 
that Governor Landon was having bad 
luck on his Florida fishing trip, he 
shook his head sadly: “That’s too bad. 
He was at least entitled to a few fish.” 


. ++ Lincoln Ellsworth, polar explorer, in 
New York, from England, where he 
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jectured on Antarctica before the Royal 
Geographical Society. 


...Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, in 
New York, from England. After pho- 
tographers finished snapping pictures, 
Astor collected the exploded flashlight 
pulbs, smashed them against the ship’s 
rail, and gleefully listened to the “pop.” 


..- Herbert C. Hoover, ex-President, in 
Washington, from New York. On his 
first visit to the capital since President 
Roosevelt’s inauguration, Mar. 4, 1933, 
he attended the annual meeting of the 
Carnegie Institution’s board of trustees. 
Hoover fended off all questions: “I am 
in Washington as a scientist, not a 
politician.” 
... Mistinguett, perennial star of the 
Paris music halls, in New York, from 
France. The possessor of “the most 
beautiful legs in the world” announced 
she was engaged to a man with the 
initials S. P. 

DEPARTED: Baroness Eva von Blixen- 
-Finecke, Swedish aviator and sports; 
“woman, from New York, for Sweden. 
The Baroness had intended to fly from 
New York to Stockholm last October, 
but Kurt Bjorkvall, her pilot, decided at 
the last minute to fly solo. Bjorkvall’s 
flight fell short anyhow; he was res- 
cued 100 miles west of Ireland. 


...- Capt. Boerge Rohde, member of the 
Life Guard of King Christian X of Den- 
mark, and Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen 
Rohde, former United States Minister 
to Denmark, from New York, for Eng- 
land. 


ELECTED: To a two-year term as 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, the 
Rev. Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, Texas- 
born minister of Detroit’s Central 
Woodward Christian Church, and presi- 
dent of the Association for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Unity. He succeeds 
the Rev. Dr. Ivan Lee Holt of St. Louis 
as head of the federation of 23 Protes- 
tant denominations. 


...As president of the University of 
New Hampshire, Dr. Fred Engelhardt, 
former head of the University of Min- 
nesota’s Department of Educational 
Administration. Succeeding Dr. Ed- 
ward M. Lewis, who died last May, Dr. 
Engelhardt will take office next Spring. 

ESTABLISHED: By Winston Guest, New 
York lawyer and international polo 
star, his status as a citizen of the Unit- 
ed States. In 1905 his mother married 
an Englishman and forfeited her citi- 
zenship. After she brought young Win- 
ston back to America in 1918, she re- 
sumed her American status. The Su- 
preme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia ruled that those facts make him a 
citizen under the amended Cable Act. 
The polo player had considered himself 
an American until political opponents 
challenged his right to run for a New 
York State Senatorship in 1934. 

Sick List: Mrs. Albert Einstein, wife 
of the physicist (chronic heart dis- 
ease): in bed for three weeks at the 
Einstein home in Princeton, N.J. 
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Mistingueti’s ‘most beautiful legs’ 


..-Edward A. Cudahy, founder and 
chairman of the Cudahy Packing Co. 
(appendicitis operation): convalescing 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago. 


..- Gilmour Dobie, Boston College foot- 
ball coach (plastic surgery operation 
after an automobile accident) : recover- 
ing slowly at Boston City Hospital. 

Diep: Luigi Pirandello, 69, Italian 
playwright, poet, and philosopher, of 
pneumonia, in Rome. At his own re- 
quest, he was carried to his grave in a 
pauper’s hearse. 


Schooled in German philosophy at the 
University of Bonn, he spent 24 years 
teaching in a Roman normal college 
and found himself bound to the theory 
that “life is a very sad piece of buf- 
foonery.” Because he couldn’t afford to 
send her to a sanitarium, he lived with 
an insane wife for seventeen years. 


Pecking away—one-finger style—five 
hours a day at his typewriter, consum- 
ing 120 cigarettes daily, he turned out 
dozens of short stories, plays, and 
poems, all bitterly skeptical. Pirandel- 
lo’s sharp, disillusioned wit, however, 
lifted his work above morbidity. His 
“Six Characters in Search of an Au- 
thor” was produced in Rome, London, 
Paris, Berlin, and New York; ‘Come 
tu mi Vuoi”’—“As You Desire Me’’— 
went to Hollywood. In 1934, he won 
the Nobel Prize for literature. 


.-+- David Freedman, 38, writer of jokes 
for radio and stage comedians, of a 
heart attack in his sleep, in his New 
York home. Death automatically end- 
ed his $250,000 suit against Eddie Can- 
tor for breach of verbal contract. 

Born in Rumania and reared on the 
Lower East Side of New York, Freed- 
man earned $100,000 a year supplying 
laugh-getting “gags” for Cantor, Jack 
Benny, Al Jolson, Burns and Allen, Lou 
Holtz, and others. From his carefully 
indexed library of 40,000 jokes, he 
plucked and revamped gags good 
enough to help raise Cantor’s radio in- 
come from $2,500 weekly in 1931 to 
$10,000 in 1934. At times he wrote as 
many as five programs a week—the 
equivalent of two full-length plays. The 
standard he set for himself was para- 
doxical: “If I laugh at it, it’s out.” 


..- Willis Larimer King, 85, “dean of 
the steel industry,” connected with the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. for 67 
years, in Pittsburgh. 


..- Hugh Kennedy, 57, Chief Justice of 
the Irish Free State since 1924, and 
President of the Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice, in Dublin. 


..+ Russell Benjamin Harrison, 82, son 
of Benjamin Harrison, 23rd President 
of the United States, great-grandson of 
William Henry Harrison, ninth Presi- 
dent, and great-great-grandson of Ben- 
jamin Harrison, a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence; in Indianapolis, 
where he practiced law. 


..- Maximilian Morgenthau, 89, brother 
of Henry Morgenthau, former Ambas- 
sador to Turkey, and uncle of Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; in New York. 
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VAN SWE R I N GE N Ss : Senate Hearings 


“O. P. Van Sweringen told me what 
was coming and asked me to help him 
. . . I asked him what he would do if 
I refused to do anything. He said: ‘I 
don’t know anywhere I can go if you 
turn me down, and I don’t know what 
I can do.’ ... ‘All right,’ I said, ‘T’ll 
think as fast as I can. Keep your 
nerve up’.” 

In a crowded Washington committee 
room last week, George A. Ball, pre- 
serve-jar manufacturer of Muncie, Ind., 
told a Senate subcommittee the inside 
story of how he got control of the 
$3,000,000,000 rail and industrial net- 
work built up by the late Van Sweringen 
brothers. 

The baldish, 74-year-old multimillion- 
aire occasionally adjusted his pince-nez 
and seemed to enjoy the novelty of be- 
ing a celebrity. In a clear, calm voice 
he reviewed the formation of Mid- 
america Corporation in September, 
1935, and described how this holding 
company picked up the Van Sweringen 
securities when they were being sold 
at auction to satisfy a defaulted loan. 


At that time Ball owned 66 2/3 per 
cent of Midamerica Corporation’s stock; 
his friend, George A. Tomlinson, owner 
of a Great Lakes shipping fleet, had 
28 1/3 per cent; and the Midland Bank 
of Cleveland, 5 per cent. Subsequently, 
Ball acquired most of Tomlinson’s hold- 
ings, increasing his own share to ap- 
proximately 90 per cent. 

The mustached glassmaker admitted 
he didn’t know a great deal about the 
vast empire he ruled. Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler of Montana, in charge of 
the inquiry, asked questions about some 
of the minor units. Typical reply: “I 


Shed New Light on Brothers’ Complicated Finances 





didn’t know that company was in the 
system ...I don’t know what its busi- 
ness is, but I can find out.” 


Price: Ball revealed that Midamerica 
paid $3,120,000 for the Van Sweringen 
securities at the auction. 

“How much of that did you put up?” 
asked Senator Wheeler. 

“$1,313,300.” 

“And how much did Tomlinson put 
up?” 

“$671,700.” 

“How much did the Midland Bank 
of Cleveland advance?” 

“Nothing.” 

“From what source was the rest of 
the purchase money acquired?” 

“It was a loan from the Manufactur- 
ers Trust in New York City.” 

Control of the railroads—23,000 miles, 
including the Chesapeake & Ohio, Nickel 
Plate, Pere Marquette, Erie, Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, Chicago & Eastern Iili- 
nois, and Missouri Pacific—cost only 
$274,682, the price paid for 2,054,492 
shares of Alleghany Corporation, then 
the top holding company in the system. 
The remainder of the $3,120,000 pur- 
chase price went to acquire the real es- 
tate and miscellaneous properties in 
the system 

“Are you aware that what you paid 
for Alleghany would be the price of 
two first-class railroad engines?” asked 
Senator Wheeler. 

“I hadn’t figured it out that way,” 
replied Ball. 

When the session was over, a New 
York Times reporter approached Wheel- 
er and handed him a dime. ‘Here, Sen- 
ator,” he wisecracked. ‘Go out and buy 
yourself a railroad.” 





NEWSPHOTOS 

AMPHIBIAN: (il companies interested in prospecting the fruitful but treacherous salt 
dome region in the bayous of Louisiana would use web-footed employes if they could 
find any. Gulf Oil Corp. solves the problem of getting about with this aluminum “marsh 
buggy” which is licensed both as an automobile and a boat. She carries headlights, tail- 
light, and horn as well as compass, mast, running lights, life preserver, and pilot’s rules. 
She can do 5 miles an hour in the water. The tires are 10 feet in diameter. 
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George Bail: Perplexed 


ConTrRo_: Another chapter in the 
Van Sweringen romance was added by 
William C. Potter, board chairman of 
New York’s Guaranty Trust Co. The 
sharp-faced, silver-haired banker re- 
vealed that from 1931 through 1935, 
when the public thought the Van 
Sweringens were in command of their 
empire, the Guaranty Trust actually 
held the whip hand. 

The bank had floated $85,000,000 of 
Alleghany Corporation bonds, and as 
collateral the Van Sweringens had put 
up securities carrying voting control 
of most of their system. Under the 
trust indenture, the brothers retained 
the right to vote the collateral as long 
as it was worth 150 per cent of the 
bonds’ face value. But when the securi- 
ties dropped below this figure, voting 
power shifted to the Guaranty Trust— 
a situation that prevailed from August, 
1931, until February, 1936. However, 
the bank gave proxies to the brothers, 
permitting them to continue manage- 
ment of the properties—because “the 
Van Sweringens were the most capable 
managers we knew of.” 

During this period the brothers col- 
lected no salary for their work. A 
memorandum introduced by Senator 
Wheeler from the personal files of 
George F.. Baker, chairman of the First 
National Bank of New York and one 
of the Van Sweringen creditors, re- 
vealed that in March, 1935, they had 
“for some time been living on their in- 
surance and are up against it to pro- 
vide for living expenses. They esti- 
mate their joint requirements to be 
$150,000 a year, the principal items be- 
ing the following: 


Living expenses $30,000 
Dependent relatives 25,000 
Upkeep of farm 20,000 
Taxes 20,000 to 25,000 
Insurance 25,000 


“It is proposed that they draw sala- 
ries aggregating $75,000 from their com- 
panies, presumably Chesapeake Cor- 
poration, etc., and that the other $75,- 
000 be provided in some way out of or 
by the participants in the credit.” 
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However, the creditors failed to agree 
to thispienm. After the September, 1935, 
auction, when the brothers stayed on as 
managers for Ball and Tomlinson, they 
received a drawing account of $100,000 
a year. 


Purpose: After four days of testi- 
mony, Senator Wheeler adjourned the 
hearings until this week. Summing up 
the purpose of the inquiry, which is 
scheduled to cover other railroads be- 
sides the Van Sweringen system, the 
Senator declared: 

“At this moment more than 94 rail- 
roads, operating 71,838 miles of track, 
or 27 per cent of the total railroad 
mileage of the country, are in one form 
or another of reorganization ... The 
welfare of the country demands that 
the railroads be maintained as a sol- 
vent financial system ... We wish to 
determine the extent to which railroad 
financial difficulties result from avoid- 
able capital losses and excessive fixed 
charges rather than simply from shrink- 
age in gross earnings. Our object is to 
be able intelligently to recommend to 
Congress wise and workable legislation 
if we find that legislation is needed.” 


* 
PRICE FIXING: Pep Boys Lack 
Enough Pep to Beat Trade Laws 


The Pep Boys, Manny, Moe, & Jack 
of California, appellants, vs. Pyroil 
Sales Co., Inc. . 

Readers of the court calendar thought 
the printer was trying to be funny. But 
well-informed retailers saw no joke. 
They recognized The Pep Boys, Manny, 
Moe, & Jack, as the correct corporate 
name of a chain of auto-supply stores 
on the Pacific Coast and in several 
Eastern States. To businessmen, the 
case before the Supreme Court of the 
United States was deadly serious, test- 
ing the constitutionality of fair-trade 
laws in a dozen States which forbid re- 
tailers to sell branded products at prices 
below those fixed by the manufacturer. 

Manny, Moe, & Jack had willfully 
sold Pyroil at 89 cents a quart when the 
minimum resale price set by the pro- 
ducer was $1.75. In March the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court sustained an in- 
junction against them. Their pep un- 
diminished, the boys appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
the ground that the California Fair 
Trade Law, under which the injunction 
was granted, violated the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution: it de- 
nied to the owner of property the right 
to determine for himself the price at 
which he will sell. 

Last week the eight Justices (Justice 
Stone did not participate because of ill- 
hess) rendered their decision in the Pep 
Boys’ case and three similar suits, in- 
volving the Fair Trade Law of Illinois 
as well as of California. The court 
ruled unanimously that the laws were 
valid: a manufacturer of a_ trade- 
marked product can restrict the price 
at which a retailer may sell it because 
the manufacturer retains title to the 
trade-mark even though he no longer 
owns the commodity. 

Retailers aren’t compelled to buy 
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Since long before the French Revo- 
lution, the distinguished character- 
istics of Hennessy Cognac Brandy 
have won its selection for celebrating 
happy occasions. For an after-dinner 
liqueur befitting your Christmas 
dinner, serve Three-Star Hennessy 
-+. enjoy its magic touch in plum 
puddings, mince pies, pumpkin 
pies and hard sauce ...and when 
making out your gift list, remember 
that Hennessy is a choice that com- 


pliments both giver and recipient. 
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branded merchandise, the court pointed 
out; in doing so voluntarily and with 
knowledge of the price restriction, they 
automatically assent to it. Further, 
“there is nothing . . . to preclude the 
purchaser from removing the mark or 
brand from the commodity .. . and then 
selling it at his own price.” 

Businessmen were divided in their re- 
action to the decision. Most manufac- 
turers and independent retailers felt 
jubilant. “It will go far to eliminate 
the bane of the loss leader in retailing,” 
forecast Hugo Mock, counsel for the 
Toilet Goods Association. Others 
thought consumers would suffer as a re- 
sult of higher prices: “The door for 
price fixing becomes wide open,” fretted 
Major Benjamin H. Namm, president of 
the Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Hamstrung by price-fixing laws, re- 
tailers will cease to be merchants, and 
they will become, instead, an aggrega- 
tion of glorified slot machines.” 


OuTLookK: Many of the States with- 
out fair-trade laws probably will pass 
them during 1937, as a result of the 
Supreme Court’s decision. But several 
obstacles remain before manufacturers 
can universally restrict the resale price 
of their trade-marked products. In 
some States—-New York for example— 
such interference with retailers’ rights 
violates the State Constitution. More- 
over, even where a fair-trade law is 
valid, manufacturers outside the State 
can’t negotiate price-maintenance con- 
tracts with retailers and dealers within 
it, because this would bring them in 
conflict with the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, regulating interstate commerce. 


At the last session of Congress, the 
Senate approved a bill introduced by 
Senator Millard E. Tydings of Mary- 
land to modify the Antitrust Law and 
so extend the manufacturer’s control 
over his brand. The bill failed to pass 
the House. Following last week’s Su- 
preme Court ruling, Senator Tydings 
announced that he would press his bill 
for final enactment when Congress 
meets next month. If it passes, the 
consumer now able to buy some na- 
tionally advertised brands at reduced 
prices in chain and cut-rate stores will 
have to pay the manufacturer’s price in 
all States with fair-trade laws. 


* 
SHOES: Third Largest Maker 
Sees Business Good, Prices Up 


John A. Bush, president of Brown 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo., last week gave 
the consuming public a cause for worry. 
Following the company’s annual meet- 
ing in New York, Bush predicted that 
shoe prices were “bound to be higher, 
as... new leather is higher priced.” 


At the same time Bush had good news 
for stockholders. Although November 
is normally a slack time for shoe man- 
ufacturers, his company’s sales last 
month were 10 per cent higher than for 
November, 1935. 


Men: Bush spoke for the third larg- 
est manufacturer of shoes in the United 
Surpassed only by Interna- 


States. 
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tional Shoe Co. of St. Louis and Endi- 
cott Johnson Corp. of Endicott, N. Y., 
the Brown Company’s business last year 
amounted to more than $24,000,000. 

George Warren Brown, who founded 
the company in 1878, came to St. Louis 
from Rochester, N. Y., with five skilled 
workers. Originally named Bryan, 
Brown & Co., the firm set up shop in a 
two-story building with total capital of 
$12,000. Annual sales: $110,000. By 
1885 sales had reached $500,000 and the 
plant was moved to larger quarters. 
Change in name to Brown Shoe Co. 
came in 1893. 

When Brown finally resigned the 
presidency in 1915 to become chairman 
of the board, he found an able successor 
in John A. Bush. Starting with the 
company at 14 as an elevator boy, Bush 
had worked his way up to factory su- 
perintendent by the time he was 21. 

Big, bluff, and hearty, Bush now lives 
in a large house on Waterman Avenue. 





tail outlets; Scouts don’t have to buy 
them. 

Altogether the Brown company’s 
eighteen plants turn out some 65,000 
pairs of shoes a day. Making them re- 
quires the skins of 19,850 animals— 
sheep, kids, kangaroos, cattle, calves, 
and steers. Shoe-box materials for one 
day’s output would enclose a nine-story 
building covering a city block. 


VOGUE: Magazine Disputes FTC 
Ruling on Unfair Competition 


Four years ago Vogue magazine 
launched a new two-page feature that 
won a wide following among readers. 
Entitled ““Vogue’s Smart Economies’’— 
the name was later changed to “‘Vogue’s 
Finds of the Fortnight”— it consisted 
of half a dozen sketches and descrip- 
tions of dresses, with the price of each 


EWING GALLOWAY 


Shoe factories are breaking records 


Although he belongs to the Algonquin 
Country Club and plays a little golf, he 
is still a glutton for work and is said 
to be one of the best-posted men in the 
industry. His favorite hobbies are mer- 
chandising and shoe styling. 


PrRopucts: Concentrating on shoes in 
the low- and medium-price class, the 
Brown company has six selling organi- 
zations to distribute its lines to more 
than 20,000 retail dealers. Company 
brands include Blue Ribbon work shoes 
and Brownbilt shoes for adults. 

In 1904 Brown bought rights to the 
name Buster Brown from R. F. Out- 
cault, creator of the Buster Brown 
cornic strip. Since then Buster Brown 
shoes have been the company’s top ju- 
venile line. 

Four years ago Girl Scout and Boy 
Scout shoes were added to the list of 
products. Made according to specifica- 
tions of the two organizations, Scout 
shoes are sold through the regular re- 


and a list of 75 to 100 stores in the 
United States and Canada where the 
garments could be bought. 


This seemed harmless enough. But 
in May, 1935, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission brought action against Conde 
Nast Publications, Inc., publishers of 
Vogue, alleging that the magazine used 
“unfair methods of competition” in run- 
ning the department. 


FTC listed three principal charges: 

1—After selecting a dress for “Finds 
of the Fortnight,” Vogue insisted that 
the manufacturer pay the magazine 5 
per cent commission on the gross sales 
of that particular model. This had “a 
tendency to mislead and deceive read- 
ers,” contended FTC, because the pub- 
lication implied that its recommenda- 
tions were entirely disinterested. 

2—In lining up retailers who would 
carry the dresses in stock, Vogue made 
them agree to maintain for one month 
the retail price quoted in “Finds of the 
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Fortnight.” The commission declared 
that this tended “to deprive the public 
of the benefits of normal price competi- 
tion among retailers.” 

3—The magazine arranged that in 
cities where it had such agreements 
with merchants, the manufacturers of 
the dresses should sell to the selected 
retailers and to no others. This, alleged 
FTC, resulted in “depriving the public 
of the benefits of competition among a 
number of dealers in each locality.” 

In reply, Conde Nast Publications in- 
sisted that the 5 per cent commission 
collected from manufacturers was a le- 
gitimate service fee to defray part of 
the expenses of running the department. 
(Other magazines make similar service 
charges—Good Housekeeping as much 
as 10 per cent.) “The commission .. 
does not enter into or influence in any 
way the selection made by editors of 
Vogue .. . It is not added to the price 
(of the dresser).” 

As to the price-maintenance agree- 
ment with retailers, this was necessary 
in order not to “give the lie to the maga- 
zine,” which stated in its pages how 
much the garments cost. ‘Whatever 
restraint of trade is involved during 
this short period (one month) is rea- 
sonable and lawful.” 

Last week FTC handed down its de- 
cision: “Evidence in the case failed to 
establish that the publishing company’s 
method of conducting ‘Vogue’s Finds 
of the Fortnight’ had a tendency to 
mislead and deceive its readers.” But 
the commission took exception on points 
two and three and ordered the maga- 
zine to discontinue the plan. 

Dissatisfied with only partial victory, 
Conde Nast Publications announced: 
“An appeal will be taken to the courts, 
where a full and complete vindication 
is anticipated.” Meanwhile, ‘‘Vogue’s 
Finds of the Fortnight” continues as 
usual in the publication’s current (Dec. 
15) issue. 


SKATES: A Roller That Steers 
Rolls Up Sales of 10,000 Pair 


When the depression wiped out his 
metal-stamping business, Clarence Vogt 
of Riverside, N.J., elderly former em- 
ploye of the Victor Talking Machine 
Co., sat around three months wonder- 
ing what he could invent. One day he 
saw a group of boys roller skating. 
Noting that they had to skid around 
corners, Vogt hit on the idea of a steer- 
able skate. 

A novice himself, Vogt experimented 
with roller skates in the basement of his 
home, crashing into garden tools and 
bumping his head on heater pipes. 
Eventually he worked out the idea, later 
perfecting it in the Camden machine 
shop of his friend William W. Morton, 
78-year-old mission worker who be- 
lieved in what he calls “knee action” 
(prayer). 

Vogt and Morton were both broke, 
but they found backers. Last June the 
Tern-Rite Manufacturing Co. was in- 
corporated. A. L. Pipper, associated 
with RCA Victor, became president. 
Vice president and treasurer: H. E. 
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YOUR CHRISTMAS TRIP! 
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e@ By day or by night, you'll find 
George Washington's Railroad the 
most comfortable and economical 
way to travel between East and West! 
Imperial Salon cars, TO gp and 
Ohio’s idea of what a day coach 
should be, provide such extras as 
free individual revolving chairs, 
modern white porcelain washrooms, 
and a host’ of other luxuries—all at 
the new low fare of 2 cents a mile. 
Or for 3 cents a mile you can ride in 
Pullmans . . . Sleep Like a Kitten and 
Arrive Fresh as a Daisy! Take your 
choice—and whichever you choose, 
you'll have a truly enjoyable trip. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON © THE SPORTSMAN e THE F. F. V. 


The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 
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“A-L-L A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!’ ST. LOUIS—Union Station; CHICAGO— 12th Street 

Central Station; INDIANAPO iS—Union Station; LOUISVILLE — Central Station; ty a vila 

Union Terminal; WASHINGTON—Union Station; PHILADELPHIA — Pennsylvania R. R. Stations: 
NEW YORK=—Pennsylvania Station. 






















No Better 
Christmas Gift 


The closely woven cloth keeps out wind and cold 
—waterproofing protects against rain. In every . 
way a Pendleton Jacket is a “natural” for all 
outdoor sports. Bellows back to permit perfect 
body freedom, zipper front, sleeve, and slide 
tabs. Slip into a Pendleton at any A. G. Spald- 
ing & Bros. store, men's shops, department and 
sporting goods stores. Pendleton Woolen Mills, 
outdoors work and play as 


Portland, Oregon. 
Pendleton Jackets. $5.00 to | | 
$8.50. 


PENDLETON 


WOOL 








Pendleton Flannel Shirts 
—every bit as preferred for 
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ABROAD Gt f#fome 


Come to Douglas on the International Boundary 
for a visit to foreign lands! Just across the street 
is Old Mexico—musical, soft-spoken Spanish.. 
strumming guitars..crooked, old-world streets 
..sombrero d peons leading quaint little burros.. 
ageless missions standing stark and beautiful 
against the horizon. The city of Douglas, in 
striking contrast, presents metropolitan shops, 
fine schools, modern living accommodations, 
and facilities for all kinds of outdoor sports 
including a splendid new all-grass golf course. 
But, again, just outside of Douglas one finds 
dude and cattle ranches in the West of yester- 
day..home of the lariat-throwing cowboy..the 
land of the Last Frontier. Come to warm, dry, 

apy sunny Douglas for play, relaxation, 

As romance and exciting adventure! 

i Come via Rock Island—Southern Pacific, American {| 
4. Airways or Broadway of America (Highway 80). 


Douglas Climate Cub 
21D BORDER STREET, DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 


Please send me complete information and attractive booklet! 
NAME 











ADDRESS 


On the Mexican Border 
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Cyphers, a Camden machinery dealer. 
Morton and Vogt: vice president and 
secretary respectively. 

Housed in a one-story red brick plant, 
the company’s twenty employes have 
produced 10,000 pairs of the new skates. 
Last week’s output—the present aver- 
age: 1,500 to 2,000. Price about $2.50 
a pair. 

Costing some 60 cents more than reg- 
ular skates, the Tern-Rite has a lever 
action in the front-wheel truck. When 
the skater leans his weight to the right 
or left the front wheels turn in that di- 
rection. When the weight is centered 
again, springs pull back the wheels to 
a straight line. A complete turn can be 
made in 42 inches. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


© In its final forecast of United States 
cot. n production, the Crop Reporting 
Board of the Department of Agricul- 
ture predicted 12,407,000 bales, 7,000 
more than the Nov. 1 estimate. This 
would constitute an average yield of 
197.6 pounds per harvested acre. 


® The RFC reported total disburse- 
ments, including advances to govern- 
ment agencies and relief, of $8,999,534,- 
878 from Feb. 2, 1932, its organization 
date, to Nov. 30, 1936. Of the $6,308,- 
871,407 expended for non-governmental, 
non-relief activities, $4,286,356,641, has 
been repaid. 


® Jackson E. Reynolds, president of the 
First National Bank of New York, feel- 
ing the urge to travel and the approach 
of his 65th year, retired from office after 
twenty years of First National service. 
Leon Fraser, vice president of the bank 
and former chairman of the Bank of 
International Settlements, replaces him. 


® Thomas Aylette Buckner, former 
president, was elected to the newly cre- 
ated office of chairman of the board of 
directors of New York Life Insurance 
Co. His place as president will be taken 
by Alfred L. Aiken, former Boston 
banker and New York Life vice presi- 
dent. 


® Briggs Manufacturing Co., leading 
maker of bodies for Ford and Chrysler 
cars, and Motor Products Corp., an 
automobile accessories firm, announced 
plans for a merger, subject to working 
out of details and ratification by stock- 
holders of both companies. Present 
plans call for an exchange of stock at 
the rate of two shares of Briggs for 
three shares of Motor Products. 


® In San Francisco the American As- 
sociation of Highway Officials held its 
twentieth annual convention. Members 
marveled at the Golden Gate’s two new 
bridges, congratulated themselves on 
having interested the government in 
building rural roads as well as main 
highways, and elected T. H. Cutler, of 
Kentucky, to succeed Gibb Gilchrist of 
Texas as president. 


*® Railroad freight car loadings during 
the week ended Dec. 5 totaled 744,957 
—16.7 per cent or 106,439 cars above 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
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TOWN MEETING: Forum Head 


Plans Nationwide Discussions 


“Quick, powerful, arresting!” 

The Town Meeting of the Air needs 
no press agents. When publicity is in- 
dicated, it merely mimeographs fan 
letters. No radio program meets with 
more enthusiastic acclaim than this un- 
sponsored discussion hour (Thursday, 
9:30 P.M., NBC-Blue). 

Since its inception, a year and a half 
ago, George V. Denny Jr., director of 
the program, has received 1,000 letters 
a week. A sizable percentage of these 
have told him of listening clubs estab- 
lished throughout the country. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
Saturday, Dec. 19 to Friday, Dee. 25 





Light-face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time. 


SERIOUS: 
Austrian Symphony: A newly found Mozart 
rondo for violin and orchestra, broadea 
from Vienna. Sat. 1:30 NBC-RED (WEAF) 
Intercollegiate Debate: From New Yor 
Princeton University argues with Stanford 


University in San Francisco. Question: ‘‘Re- 
solved, That Modern Civilization Kills Per- 
sonality.”” Sat. 2:00 NBC-Blue (WJZ). 


Scribner’s Magazine: 50th anniversary cel 
bration. Guests of honor: James Truslo 
Adams, Dr. Robert Millikan, Hendrik Van 
Loon, Zona Gale, Sat. 4:45 NBC-Red. 
“Educational Function of the Press’: P: 
fessors and newspaper men debate the que 
tion. Mon. 2:00 NBC-Red. 

“What Do You Think?”: Collegians, “me: 
in the street,’’ and the radio audience jo 
in a new discussion program. Mon. 10:30 
CBS (WABC).* 


LIGHT: 
Metropolitan Opera: A word picture of th 
opening of the 1936-1937 season. Mon. 10:15 
NBC-Blue. 
Al Jolson: The mammy singer stars with 
Martha Raye, Sid Silvers, and Victor Young's 
orchestra. Tues. 8:30 CBS.* 


CHRISTMAS: 


Shopping: Announcers in six cities inte: 
view passers-by. Sat. 4:00 CBS. 


Ten Favorite Carols: Chicago, New York 


and San Francisco join in. Sat. 11:00 NB¢ 
Blue. 
Children’s Orchestra: From  900-year-ol/ 


Kraslice, Czechoslovakia, a miniature syn 

phony. Sun. 1:30 CBS. 

Carols: Traditional songs, by the British 
Broadcasting Corp. choir. Sun. 2:00 CBS 
International Children’s Program: The chi! 
dren of foreign dipiomats join in the festi' 

ties. Mon. 4:30 NBC-Red. 

Ballads: The Walden String Quartet offers a 
program from Cleveland. Tues. 3:30 CBS 
Bethlehem: The choir of St. George’s Cathe 
dral sings in the courtyard of the Church of 
the Nativity. Thurs. 1:45 CBS, 2:00 NBC- 


Red. 
“Hansel und Gretel”: The Metropolitan 
Opera presents Hum perdinck’s opera. 


Thurs. 2:55 NBC-Blue.* 

President Roosevelt: Presiding at the light- 
ing of the Community Tree in Washington. 
Thurs. 5:00 CBS, NBC-Blue. 

Midnight Mass: Ceremonies from the Church 
Ara Coeli in Rome. Thurs. 6:00 CBS. 
“Holy Night’: Singing of the old carol in a 
round-the-world hookup From Oberdort, 
New York, Buenos Aires, and Hawaii. 
Thurs. 11:45 NBC-RED. 

Greetings: Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
and a mixed chorus. Thurs. Midnight. CBS. 
Oratorio: Cesare Sodero directs Saint Saens's 
composition. Fri. 2:00 NBC-Blue. 
“Scrooge”: Lionel Barrymore again plays 
the part of Dickens’s famous flint-heart. Fri. 
9:00 CBS 

*Indicates premiere of a series. 
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; This news gave Denny an idea. Why 
not use these organizations to make 
discussions intersectional ? 
‘i Last week he announced a revamping ™ 
l of the feature. Beginning the first LAST-MINUTE CHRISTMAS 
wool: "asa anata tie velaato SUGGESTIONS FROM BROOKS BROTHERS 






extended fifteen minutes. By remote 
control, Denny will cut in microphones 
placed in out-of-the-way places—coun- 
try stores, Y.M.C.A.’s, homes. Listen- 








S . . 

; ers will heckle the speakers and get di- Silk N eckties, $ 1.75 to $5.75 

i rect answers. 

1 Denny’s idea will increase the expense , 

: of a sustaining item which has always Flannel Neckties, $1.75 and $2 





been an NBC financial drag. In April, 
1935, without a “nickel’s leeway,” he ° 

went to the broadcasting company and Foulard Handkerchiefs, $2.5 0 to $9 , 
suggested that the New England town 
meeting, where all are free to speak out Scotch Wool Gloves $2 to $4.25 
on questions of public interest, be adapt- 4 
ed to radio. Its form: two fifteen-min- 












ute speeches on current problems, fol- English Street Gloves, $3.50 to $9 
lowed by a 25-minute audience dis- 
cussion. ° j 

NBC agreed to donate the time and Silk Dressing Gowns, $22 to $120 
pay all expenses, amounting to ap- 
proximately $1,000 weekly. Success —- ‘ 
came immediately. A hundred speakers Wool Dressing Gowns, $ 15 to $85 





lectured before studio audiences total- 

ing 32,000 the first.year. The Woman’s 2 

National Radio Committee (represent- Mufflers, $3 to $18 

ing 16,000,000 women) found it the 

air’s “best educational program.” Imported Sweaters, $7.50 to $28 
Two weeks ago, Prof. Hadley Cantril 

of Princeton published an independent 











survey of 500 Town Meeting listeners, English Wool Socks, $1.25 to $5 
spotted throughout the United States. 
His conclusions: 

1—Under the browbeating of open Brooks Luggage, $12 to $375 
discussion, 34 per cent of the listeners 
cane Say sane Cuff Link and Stud Sets, $25 to $150 





2—Ninety per cent get such a kick out 
of the discussion that they dig into the 
subjects on their own. Brooks Belts $2 to $4 
3—Twenty-eight per cent always ? 
argue after the program is over. " : 
4—Finally, .85.per cent don’t give a Fitted Dressing Cases, $16 to $375 
hoot about the speaker’s reputation; 
they want to hear topics of the day dis- : 
cussed in an intelligent manner. Slippers $5 to $ 15 


° 
‘Tweed-F 
TAHITI: Polynesian Amateurs Air Brooks — — Sweaters, $13 and $15 


Home Talent Twice Weekly 









Prompt and careful attention is given to orders sent in 
Three and a half thousand miles p f : & «sais by 


southwest of San Francisco lies Tahiti. mail—if you do not find it convenient to order in our New 
From approaching ships the French- 
owned island looks like a vivid green 
felt hat, crushed into peaks and valleys, representatives now visiting 50 cities all over the country. 
surrounded by foam. 

Last week perfumed and gaily clad 
natives sat on their haunches outside 
the bungalows of white radio owners. 
They gathered to hear the twice-weekly ESTABLISHED 1818 
radio program of the island. 

Bon soir, mesdames; bon soir, mes- 
demoiselles; bon soir, messieurs. Ia ora 
na te vahine, ia ora na te tamaiti, ia 
ora na te tane (Good evening, ladies; 
good evening young ladies; good eve- 
ning, gentlemen). 

The announcer’s mellifluous French 
and Tahitian introduced a group of na- 
tive singers, accompanied by guitars, 
mouth organs, and drums made from 
cmpty kerosene tins. A Polynesian MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST. NEW YORK 
a Dig tig ennen bia n NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET « BOSTON 
Speetz,” a nasal soprano, struggled NUMBER ONE WALL STREET « NEW YORK 







York Store, its Boston Branch, or from our travelling 
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7 most 


(mash 
VACATION fig 


Ever Conceived 






@ Complete winter schedule of 
sports events and social 
functions. 


@ Private transportation system of 
luxurious aerocars, to carry 
guests to all resort pleasures in 
the Miami playground. 


@ Guest membership in the ex- 
clusive Florida Year-Round 
Clubs, upon approval by mem- 
bership committee. 


@ All refinements of smart living 
in one of the world’s greatest 
resort hotels. 


These privileges are all yours for the one price 
of hotel accommodations. No extra charges. 


CENTER OF THE WINTERTIME WORLD 
& 


eamiami 


For information 
and reservations, 
address hotel di- 
rect or New York 
office: 521 Fifth 


Ave., suite 1238- 
41, or Chicago 
office: 180 N. 
Michigan Ave., 
suite 615. CORAL GABLES MIAMI FLORIDA 


ROBERT 
of the 

Shoreham 
FOLLOWS 
TRADITION | 


ROBERT, famous maitre d’hotel of 

The Shoreham at Washington pre- § 

fers ABBOTT’S Aged Bitters. He l 

knows that an aged bitters gives your at 

drink natural, mellow flavor, which vi 

an ordinary bitters lacks. % When 

buying bitters, lookforthe “ABBOTT 

Man” on the label, } xs 
bi 
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through “The Music Goes "Round and 
*Round.” 

Radio came to Tahiti two Summers 
ago. Subsidized by the French Govern- 
ment, a private radio club—Radio Club 
Oceanien—built Station FPB, part 
of the French Telegraphic System 
(T.S.F.). Located on the second floor 
of a vine-draped, tin-roofed house in 
southern Papeete, the island’s capital, 
the studio is large and bare with few 
modern accessories. Tuesday and Fri- 
day nights at 9:00 to 9:30 Pacific Coast 
Time, it goes on the air. 

Though European and American per- 
formers take up much of the air time, 
their efforts bore Tahitians. The island- 
ers listen in patient silence as Sonny 
Shave, head man of the station, and a 
Miss du Pont (Hollywood-educated) 
sing to the accompaniment of an un- 
tuned piano. Unstinted applause, how- 
ever, greets native artists. If—as often 
happens—a countryman goes blank in 
the middle of a verse and improvises a 
smutty witticism, the islanders bounce 
up and down, yelling with glee to think 
how offended the Governor’s wife will 
be. Their favorites are the people of 
the Paumotu Archipelago, some seven 
to twenty day’s paddle away. 

From April to July, Tahitian radio 
programs are uniformly bad. All mu- 
sical groups are busy secretly rehears- 
ing and composing for the grand musi- 
cal contest held each Bastille Day (July 
14). During the rest of the year, there 
is an abundance of talent. 


Business items take up much of the 
broadcasts. Quotations in French and 
English on the prices of copra (dried 
coconut meat), coffee, sugar, vanilla, 
and shell are announced as well as the 
sailing dates of schooners and latest 
currency exchange rates. There is no 
advertising for station’ revenue. But 
since all talent is strictly amateur, pro- 
gram costs are nil. 


No foreign news is broadcast. Tahi- 
tians abhor outside events that intrude 
on their island world. 


Reri, an island beauty lured away by 
Hollywood contracts, starred on a re- 
cent broadcast. To raise money for new 
equipment, she sang French songs. On 
her return to California, she spoke 
naively of the wide coverage of Tahiti's 
station: “The broadcasts are received 
as far away as San Francisco. I know, 
because they have several letters from 
people in San Francisco saying they 
thought the programs were terrible.” 
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ingredients of Vicks 
VapoRub in conve- 
nient candy form 
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SCIENCE 


BUGS: Killers 
Bite Rates and Domestic Fleas 





Insect Lament 


The National Association of Insecti- 
cide and Disinfectant Manufacturers, 
meeting in Philadelphia last week, con- 
sidered several matters of domestic im- 
portance, four in particular: 

Estimated bedbug population of the 
United States: 1,000,000,000; since each 
bedbug requires five blood transfusions 
(bites) to reach maturity, this repre- 
sents about 40 nibbles for every citizen. 

The common, black, household cock- 





NEWSPHOTOS 
Fat Boy: Leslie Bowles of Lowescro/t, 
England, 41%, claims the title of world’s 
heaviest youngster. He tips the scales at 168 
pounds. His older (six years), slimmer (53- 
pound) brother is shown with him. The 
plump tot’s claim to fame is disputed by 
bulbous Joseph Randazza of Gloucester, 
Mass. The Gloucester boy is 14 pounds 
lighter, but is six months younger. He will 
be 4 next week, on Christmas Eve. 





roach was carried into England by re- 
turning Crusaders. Succeeding genera- 
tions of this insect were carted to the 
United States in the kitchen cupboards 
of careless Colonials. 

In most parts of the United States 
home-loving fleas are carried in by 
cats and dogs and incubated in rugs. 
Ctenocephalus felis prefers to eat cat 
meat; Ctenocephalus canis, dog meat: 
but when hungry, both will snap at 
ruman beings. In only one State, Cal- 
ifornia, does the human-flesh-eater, 
pulex irritans, predominate. 

Although moths do an annual $200,- 
000,000 worth of damage, they are not 
solely to blame for destruction of wool- 
ens. Larvae of the carpet beetle and 
buffalo bug eat their share of rugs, 
draperies, and clothing. 
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The Year’s Curriculum 





ABNORMAL Psycno.Locy: Absalom, 
Absalom! (Random House, $2.50): 
Prof. William Faulkner has made an 
intensive study of inbreeding, misce- 
genation, and incest in the Old South. 
Course open only to those with written 
consent of both parents. 


AMERICAN History: Jefferson in Pow- 

er (Houghton Mifflin, $3.75) : Journalist 
and Ambassador by profession, an ex- 
eellent historian on the side, Claude 
Bowers gives a pungent but sound ac- 
count of Jefferson’s two terms in the 
muddy and. gossipy capital. 
..- Drums Along the Mohawk (Little, 
Brown, $2.50): The life and hard times 
of Revolutionary settlers in the Mo- 
hawk Valley, interpreted by Walter 
Edmonds, who reads eloquently be- 
tween the lines of the documents he 
ransacked. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE: AMERICA— 

Gone with the Wind (Macmillan, $3): 
A first novel of the Civil War by a 
promising young author, Margaret 
Mitchell, of whom more will probably 
be heard. 
.-- FRANCE—The Earth Trembles 
(Knopf, $3): One segment of M. Jules 
Romains’s pyramidal picture of French 
life in the twentieth century. 


..- BRITAIN—A House of Women (Holt, 


$2): H. E. Bates’s uncompromising ac- 
count of a pleasant barmaid thrown 
among churlish British yeomen. 

..- SPAIN—Seven Red Sundays (Live- 
right, $2.50): Madrid’s finest young 
writer, Ramon J. Sender, now probably 
in the loyalist trenches, fictionalizes the 
1934 Asturian revolt. 

..- POLAND—The Brothers Ashkenazai 
(Knopf, $2.75): I. J. Singer’s story of 
the rise and atrophy of industrial life 
in Lodz, a Polish town, personified in 
the fortunes of two Jewish brothers. 
..- GERMANY—The War Goes On ( Put- 
nam, $3): A great epic of the German 
inflation as Sholem Asch sees it: a fi- 
nancial maelstrom whipped up by in- 
dustrialists while it engulfs the low and 
middle classes. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS: Fighting 
Angel (John Day, $2.50): From her 
field work in China with her father, 
Missionary Pearl Buck learned thor- 
oughly the difference between real and 
rice Christians. 


FinE Arts: Goya (Knight, $2.75): 
With an acute sense of the lusty gran- 
deur of Goya’s times and adventures, 
Manfred Schneider can claim to be the 
foremost biographer of the Spanish 
artist. 


Geocrapny: Way of a Transgressor 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3): In Russia as a 
munitions salesman, in Egypt as a 
British airman, in the Canadian woods 
living off the land, Negley Farson ob- 
served both himself and his neighbors 
with an imaginative eye. 


MeEpbIcAL SCIENCE: An American Doc- 
tor’s Odyssey (Norton, $3.50): Dr. Vic- 
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BUSHMILLS 





























WE ENVY 4 

* Of 
THE MAN “@ygy/ 
WHO TAKES HIS 


[oe DRINK 


(NOT, OF COURSE,AT ONE SITTING] 

















For 152 years—Bushmills has had a 
unique tradition. It has been the whiskey 
of connoisseurs! For it makes its greatest 
appeal to the cultivated taste. The rea- 
son? Bushmills is maltier—and Bushmills 
is 9 years old! At first acquaintance —it 
tastes surprisingly distinctive. After the 













seventh drink—Bushmills will be your 
whiskey for life! For you'll readily agree 
—that no other whiskey can match the 
sustained and thrilling flavor of a high- 
ball, Manhattan or an Old Fashioned 
made with Bushmills. 
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SSF SNe this'winter 


. 5 EE pT TS, 
happy realm of King Sunshine. Be one of his joyous 
subjects in this fascinating land. Spend every day out- 
doors, riding, golfing, hiking, or basking in the shade of 
exotic palms. Drink orange juice from fruit grown in 
your own yard Revel in the beauty of vast, untracked 
desert and intriguing mountains and canyons. Phoenix, 
and nearby Chandler, Mesa, Tempe, Glendale, Buckeye 
or Wickenburg., offer smart shops, fine schools and 
metropolitan accommodations! 


Winter rates now effective on Rock Island— 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines. 


./Plhoenix 


CHART oo of COMMERCE 
Please send me Seconds , lcevature’4 and booklets 


Name 


Address 




















THE 


mews 
HOBBY 


News is a hobby. But NEWS- 
WEEK is a habit—and a good one. 
For NEWS-WEEK saves you time. 

NEWS-WEEK keeps over 
250,000 intelligent people accu- 
rately, chepeuiide informed on 
everything that is going on in this 
changing world. Each week it pre- 
sents the significant developments 
im every field completely and con- 
cisely for rapid reading and intel- 
ligent understanding. It is thor- 
oughly illustrated—an average of 
90 action photographs visualize 
the news in each issue. 

Start the news hobby in your 
friends. Use the convenient order 
form provided in this issue to send 
them NEWS. WEEK at the money- 
saving Christmas rates.. 
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| Rockefeller Center 


New York 
why some Don’t Get Bald 


Because it’s easier to keep | 
a good head of hair than 
to regain it after it’s gone! 
So they use Glover's 
— larly. Promotes 

health; keeps Dan- 
drut away; checks ex- 
cessive Falli ey rn 
Baldness. lover's 
Man. Medicine and Glov- 
er’s Medicated Soap for the 


Sham at r druggist’s, 
or Eomeent Barber give you 
Glovér's Treatments. 
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tor Heiser has inoculated natives all 
through the Far East for bubonic 
plague, leprosy, and hookworm; his 
facts are more fun than fiction. 


Mopern European Pouitics: Inside 
Europe (Harpers, $3.50): A personally 
conducted tour through European skul- 
duggeries by an eminent political de- 
tective, John Gunther. 

-..-And Fear Came (Macmillan, 
$2.50): John Whitaker covered Ethio- 
pia—and finagling Geneva diplomats 
who sold Haile Selassie down the river. 

-Road to Ezile (Covici-Friede, 
$2.50): As a Sardinian Senator, Signor 
Emilio Lussu was in at the death of 
Italian democracy. He describes with 
authority and great good humor the 
florescence of the Fascists who impris- 
oned and exiled him. 

-- The Eve of 1914 (Knopf, $4.50) 
For years editor of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, Theodor Wolff speaks with inti- 
mate knowledge of bungling in high 
places during that fateful year. 
. . . Days of Wrath (Random House, 
$1.75): A former member of the Chi- 
nese revolution government, Andre 
Malraux this year takes up the case 
of a German Communist in the under- 
ground movement. 


NAVIGATION: The Enchanted Voyage 
(Knopf, $2): In the good ship Sarah 
Pecket with its wagon wheels and a 


| following breeze, Skipper Robert Na- 











than has accumulated a formidable 
nautical learning, tacking down the 
Eastern seaboard from the Bronx high- 
way to Virginia. 


POETRY APPRECIATION: Burning City 
(Farrar & Rinehart, $2): Fresh from 
his epics, Stephen Vincent Benet prof- 
fers an excursion into lighter but no 
less scintillant verse. 

- Public Speech: (Farrar & Rinehart, 
$1): Dr. Archibald MacLeish’s experi- 
ments in precise statement and mor- 
dant emotion place him indisputably 


| in the top rank of his profession. 


... The People, Yes (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50): An exponent of metrical free- 
dom, Carl Sandburg chants some of his 
latest lyrics, jokes, and topical cracks. 


SANSKRIT: The Geographical History 
of America or the Relation of Human 
Nature to the Human Mind (Random 
House, $2.50): Gertrude Stein is re- 
sponsible. If this be reason, make the 
most of it. (For advanced students 
eran 


SocioLocy: A World I Never Made 
(Vanguard Press, $2.50): America’s 
leading student of juvenile delinquency 
in Chicago presents another brilliant 
ease history: Danny O'Neill, alias 
James Farrell himself at a tenderer 
age. 

..-The Trouble I’ve Seen (Morrow, 
$2.50): Harry Hopkins hired Miss 
Martha Gellhorn to buzz about the 
country making a survey of relief con- 
ditions, which she offers here in dra- 
matic and personal terms. 

... The Big Money. (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50): John Dos Passos pins down 
several wriggling specimens of Ameri- 
can culture in the ’20s and slowly tears 
their wings off. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


The Magic Pudding. By Norman 
Lindsay. 153 pages, 19,900 words. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, New York. $1.50. A 
most magnificent story of a self-perpet- 
uating Puddin’ and its guardians, Bun- 
yip Bluegum, Bill Barnacle, and Sam 
Sawnoff, the Penguin. Replete with in- 
termittent jingles and the author’s ro- 
bust drawings. From 6 to 60. 


No-Stitch: the Hound. By Phil Stong. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 80 pages, 
9,200 words. Dodd, Mead, New York. 


$2. Phil Stong’s running text about a 
dog ‘2-foot-6 in his bare feet, about 
three cats long, and with a voice like a 
From 7 up. 


” 





© VIKING PRESS 


~ Otto the Obliging Otterhound: Children 
would crack the whip on his famous tail 


Otto at Sea; and Giant Otto. By 
William Pene du Bois. 34 pages each. 
Viking, New York. Each: $.65. The 
short and simple annals’ of a two-story 
Otterhound, playfully. designed in gay 
colors by du Bois for those around 5. 


Fierce-Face. By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 
76 pages, 9,700 words. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Lathrop. Dutton, New York. 
$1.50. Mukerji has always been a dis- 
tinguished storyteller and particularly 
about the Indian animals. This life his- 
tory of a tiger is simple but zoologically 
true. From 5 to 10. 


Denmark Caravan. By Ruth Bryan 
Owen. 197 pages, 33,800 words. Illus- 
trated by Hedvig Collin. Dodd, Mead, 
New York. $2. Geography made pain- 
less. A fictionalized family trip around 
the Danish countryside by one who 
took it—the recent American Minister 
to Denmark. From 10 up. 


In the Days of the Han. By M. Jagen- 
dorf. 166 pages, 43,500 words. Sutton- 
house, Los Angeles. $3. One of the 
founders of the New York Story 
League turns out a picturesque and 
stirring story of war and peace 2,000 
years ago in China. From 12 to 15. 


The Boy’s Book of Strength. By C. 
Ward Crampton. 242 pages, 53,200 
words. Index. Whittlesey House, New 
York. $2. Dr. Crampton has an exag- 
gerated and somewhat morbid respect 
for muscular development, finding it 
synonymous with courage, good will, 
and saintliness. 
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MILWAUKEE JOURNAL: Court 
Ruling Favors Employe Control 


Harry Grant, gray-haired publisher 
of The Milwaukee Journal, found him- 
self in an uncomfortable spot last June. 
Sensational court testimony assailed 
the mental competence of Mrs. Agnes 
Wahl Nieman, deceased widow of Lucius 
W. Nieman, Journal founder. The ac- 
tion, brought by relatives contesting 
Mrs. Nieman’s will, vitally concerned 
The Journal itself. 

The widow had left part of her 
$5,000,000 fortune to Harvard College 
“to promote and elevate the standards 
of journalism in the United States.” 
Her bequest necessitated the disposal 
of 1,100 shares of Journal stock—a con- 
trolling interest. Trustees of the estate 
proposed to sell it to Journal employes, 
including Grant and Nieman’s niece, 
Faye McBeath. 

But the contesting relatives objected 
that the proposed price of $3,850,000 
was too low. Fred and Robert Wahl, 
half uncles, and Paula Pierce, half aunt 
of Mrs. Nieman, maintained that the 
stock could be sold for about $5,000,000. 
The prospective buyer was Moses An- 
nenberg, owner of The Philadelphia 
Inquirer and a close ally of William 
Randolph Hearst. 

The litigation threatened not only to 
muddy Mrs. Nieman’s memory but to 
nip the plan for employe ownership. 
Yet the unpleasant allegations about 
her mental state were news. As a good 
newspaper man, Grant was compelled 
to print testimony that Mrs. Nieman 
drank gin to excess; that she talked at 
night to an -urn ‘containing her hus- 
band’s ashes. 

Despite the testimony, a county judge 
admitted the will to probate. Last week 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court upheld 
his action. The higher court ruling 
seemingly sanctioned the plan to vest 
control of The Journal in its employes 
and friends. The trustees are not 
obliged to sell the stock to the highest 
bidder. 

After taxes have been paid and oth- 
er beneficiaries compensated, Harvard 
stands to receive about $2,000,000, the 
amount with which Columbia Univer- 
sity established the Pulitzer-sponsored 
School of Journalism. Dr. James B. 
Conant, Harvard president, indicated 
that no similar enterprise would be 
started at Cambridge. The money will 
probably be used for research on news- 
paper problems and to finance journal- 
ists who want to bone up on diplomatic 
history, political science, and other sub- 
jects which will heighten their ability 
to interpret news. 


FounpeR: Nieman would doubtless 
have jumped at such a chance for free 
study. Poverty forced him to quit school 
at 13 and turn printer’s devil. Later he 
took a few courses at Carroll College, 


, Waukesha, Wis., but the daily battle 


for existence precluded any extensive 
education. 
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In 1882, when he was 24, he plunked 
his scanty savings into The Journal, a 
tiny campaign sheet which he served 
as reporter, office boy, editor, publisher, 
and occasionally compositor. Soon he 
was tearing into State Treasurers who 
pocketed interest received on public 
moneys. After a vituperative campaign 
of eight years, the young publisher 
forced the officials to disgorge $500,000. 

Thanks to vigorous crusades and sen- 
sational news plays, The Journal’s cir- 
culation increased steadily. Nieman 
won feminine hearts by advocating a 
tax on bachelors. He ran the first red- 
ink headlines seen in Milwaukee. He 
bought carrier pigeons to speed copy 
from district reporters to the office. 

From its original 10-by-10 office, The 
Journal has graduated into a five-story 
fireproof building equipped with the lat- 
est machinery in all its departments. 
It boasts a daily circulation of 205,000 
and is considered, even by its enemies, 
the No. 1 paper in the State. 


NEW MASSES: Radical Weekly 


Recalls Years of Indiscretion 


From the cover of the nation’s best- 
known radical magazine a giant worker 
smiled complacently on a puny confu- 
sion of capitalists, preachers, and Gener- 
als. Behind him the flames of birthday 
candles swirled joyously toward the sky. 
The cover was symbolic. Last week the 
New Masses celebrated 25 years of em- 
battled literary life. 

The 64-page issue, twice normal size, 
boasted an impressive list of contribu- 
tors. Articles and stories bore the by- 
lines of Sherwood Anderson, Theodore 
Dreiser, John Dos Passos, Upton Sin- 
clair, and Michael Gold. Poets included 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Louis Unter- 
meyer, and William Rose Benet. Art 
work displayed the diverse talents of 
Lynd Ward, Boardman Robinson, Wil- 
liam Gropper, Art Young, Jose Clemente 
Orozco, George Biddle, and William 
Steig. The collection of names would 
have swelled the chest of any editor. 


REBELLION: In 1910 an intellectual, 
artistic, and sexual revolution began to 
intoxicate Greenwich Village—and the 
country. The following year The 
Masses took form as the trumpet of the 
rebellion. Its musty editorial office, 
located in a former plumbing shop, 
quickly became a hangout of impecuni- 
ous but gifted writers and artists. 

Its founder, first editor, and street 
vendor was Piet Vlag, a kindly Dutch- 
man who dreamed of serving his ne- 
cessitous fellows with a chain of co- 
operative stores. ‘“‘Messes! Messes!” 
he would cry, thrusting his little work- 
ers’ magazine into the hands of young 
Village pinks. They made a cult of the 
old immigrant whose 10-cent radical 
monthly was unique in American jour- 
nalism. 

Then they began to tell him—and 
show him—how to run his magazine. 
Presently they were running it to suit 
themselves. Thomas Seltzer became 
editor; he was followed by ‘Horatio 
Winslow. Expressing a vague desire to 





























OVERNIGHT -EVERYNIGHT 


You save time and have a choice 
of accommodations. Bedrooms, 
compartments, private sections, 
standard Pullman berths. Als 
modern coaches with restful deep- 
cushioned seats and dim blue night 
lights. Beautiful observation 
lounge. Ultra-modern dining car. 
Registered Nurse - Stewardess in 
attendance. And, air-conditioning 
throughout the train. 


LOW WINTER FARES 
$3728 round trip in coaches 


between Chicago and 
Denver with 30-day 
return limit. 


$4125 round trip in Pull- 


mans, berth extra. 30- 
day return limit. 


SCHEDULE 
6:20 pm Lv. Chicago Ar. 9:15am 


9:20am Ar. Denver Lv. 4:30 pm 
IN DAILY SERVICE 
NO EXTRA FARE 


Ask any Ticket Agent for fullinformation, 
or write 


W. S. BASINGER 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 442, Union Pacific Bldg. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFC 
RRILROKs 


My 
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end the world’s evils, The Masses drifted 


from Left t@ Right and back exain. 
ial sup- | 


For a while it had the financ 
port of liberals like Rufus Weeks, vice 
president of the New York Life In- 
suramce Co. But the magazine seldom 
emerged fromthe red. In 1912 Vlag, 
who had hung on miserably as an un- 
heeded adviser, dropped away, and youth 
assumed charge of his literary baby. 
Winslow, Young, andthe rest decided 
they needed a new editor. They met one 
night at Charles Winter’s studio and 
composed a telegram to Max Eastman 
whose radicalism had recently forced 
him out of an esthetics -instructorship 
at Columbia University. YOU ARE NOW 
EDITOR OF THE MASSES STOP NO PAY STOP. 

John Reed wrote a statement of 
purpose: “to everlastingly attack old 


as social cartoons. Their predilection 
for -unclad -females caused one cynical 
columnist to observe: 

They draw nude women for The Masses 
Thick, fat, ungainly lasses 

How does that help the working classes ? 


SUPPRESSION: The war split both the 
Socialist party and the Socialist editorial 
staff of The Masses. Wealthy liberals 
withdrew support. Many members, in- 
cluding Upton Sinclair, suddenly became 
less radical. The Masses, denouncing the 
war, continued to assail regimentation 
after America’s entrance. In August, 
1917, it petitioned President Wilson to 
repeal conscription and appealed for 
funds to defend Emma Goldman and 
Alexander Berkman, antidraft agita- 
tors. The government suppressed the 





“By gorry, I'm tired.” 


workin’ in a nice cool sewer!” 








“There you go! You're tired! Here | be a’standin’ over a hot stove all day, an’ you're 








FROM: THE BEST OF ART YOUNG © VANGUARD PRESS 


Humor such as this enlivened The Masses under the editorship of Max Eastman 


” 


systems, old morals, old prejudices... 
Of this spirit, Eastman was the perfect 
embodiment. Slender, handsome, and 
devastatingly romantic, he delighted in 
everything vigorous and new, whether 
it was poetry or politics, art or eco- 
nomics.. Expressive of the revolt against 
convention was one of the magazine’s 
early covers: instead of the usual insipid 
beauty, it displayed two frightfully 
homely girls; “Gee, Mag,’ said one, 
“who would have thought we’d ever be 
on a magazine cover.” 

When Floyd Dell came on as managing 
editor in 1914 he found hearty support 
for his proposal to emphasize feminism, 
birth control, and sexual freedom. 
Under Eastman anything went—‘so 
long,” James Oppenheim said, “as it 
was taboo in the Middle West.” The 
cooperative monthly, which paid neither 
editors nor contributors, attracted ad- 
ditional talent. George Bellows, Jo Da- 
vidson, and John Sloan donated their art; 
Wilbur Daniel Steele, Walter Lippmann, 
and Amy Lowell, their writings. How- 
ard Brubaker wrote the sort of para- 
graphic commentaries which he now 
turns out for The New Yorker. 

Yet The Masses’ appeal was primarily 
to reégtl middle-class intellectuals. 
Fastniad api his colleagues appreciated 
humor as tgll-as tragedy, nudes as well 


magazine and arrested Eastman, Dell, 
Young and Josephine Bell, a contribu- 
tor. Two hung juries ended official ef- 
forts to convict them of conspiring to 
violate the espionage act. 


Meanwhile The Masses’. merely 
changed its name to The Liberator and 
veered more to the Left. Eastman 
flirted with communism and finally re- 
signed to go to Russia. Dell quit to 
write novels. John Reed was buried be- 
side the Kremlin wall. When Joseph 
Freeman joined the staff as associate 
editor in 1921, practically all the old 
gang were gone. So were most of the 
subscribers, for the middle classes had 
grown conservative with prosperity and 
the intellectuals were disillusioned. 


The Liberator remains of The Masses 
were turned over the following year to 
the Communist party and merged in 1924 
with The Workers’ Age, edited by Earl 
Browder. But Freeman and Gold kept 
The Masses’ spirit alive by writing long 
letters full of the traditional stuff. These 
they circulated among their friends. 


Resir7H: After two years of corres- 
pondence, they launched the New 
Masses in time to support the Com- 
munist-led 1926 silk strike in Passaic, 
N. J. In this battle they had such able 
allies as Eugene O’Neill, Elmer Rice, and 





Carl Sandburg in addition to the veter- 
ans~of earlier Masses campaigns.: 

The depression, which heightened in- 
terest in communism, and -Hitler’s ad- 
vent, which- solidified liberals against 
fascism, réturned so many estranged 
subscribers’ that .in 1934 the’ New 
Masses became a weekly. Freeman, 
now editor, estimates present circulation 
at 30,000—10,000 above any previous 
peak. Seventy per cent of the readers, 
he adds, are professional men and 
women, and only 20 per cent are workers. 

Nevertheless the New Masses is far 
more socially militant than the old and 
has a distinctly Red tinge, although 
Freeman denies it is Communist-fi- 
nanced. He does not bemoan the fact 
that much of the old easy-going humor 
has failed to survive the magazine’s suc- 
cessive incarnations. ‘The New Masses 
... has its humor, too, but is concerned 
primarily with the . .. worldwide strug- 
gle. Fascism cannot be laughed out 
of existence; it must be fought... ” 


* 
HEARST: Scooped Own Reporters 
On the Edward-Simpson News 


The first unqualified ‘statement that 
Edward VIII had determined to marry 
Mrs. Simpson was contained in an Oct. 
25 London cable to William Randolph 
Hearst’s newspapers. Although un- 
signed, the dispatch was written in the 
distinctive phraseology of Hearst, who 
was then in Europe. If he was the au- 
thor, Hearst had scooped not only his 
own reporters but every newspaper. in 
the world. Monday the- publisher thus 
acknowledged authorship: 

“I am not any better reporter than 
my colleagues—in fact, generally not as 
good. 3 

“But sometimes I have contacts and 
opportunities which enable me to get 
news that other correspondents cannot 
secure. 

“In the matter of the King and Mrs. 
Simpson, I was merely in position to 
learn from the best sources that the 
King was determined to marry the lady 
and I was further able to give the rea- 
sons he had in mind for his determina- 
tion. 

“Most people simply did not know 
the facts. 

“The British public as well as the 
American public thought that the King’s 
interest in Mrs. Simpson was merely a 
passing fancy—the interest that a mon- 
arch or any other man might have 
without serious intent, in a beautiful 
woman whose personality pleases him. 

“The fact that he was deeply en- 
amored and sincerely devoted to the 
lady, and determined to wed her and 
make her his queen, was simply not 
known except to a few. 

“The fact that he added to his af- 
fectionate desire very high and sound 
reasons of state was—if possible—still 
less known. 

“I can take no particular credit for 
happening to know. I repeat the firm 
conviction that most of our correspond- 
ents, had they been in possession of the 
facts, could have constructed as good 
a dispatch or a better one.” 
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GALA SOUPS 

‘ou might find it quite a job to choose 
re right soup for that holiday dinner! 
When you start going over the list, you'll 
liscover that so many of Heinz 22 kinds 
f home-style soup are appropriate! Let 
ne make a few suggestions: cream of 
nushroom, if you’re having turkey, or 
ream of oyster. Roast suckling pig calls 
or genuine turtle or chicken with rice. 
{nd with goose, cream of asparagus is in- 
icated. Is that any help? 


er 
a 3 5 yf 


FIXIN’S 
Heinz tomato juice (for cocktails) 
Heinz mayonnaise (for fruit cup) 
\ Heinz Queen olives 
\ Heinz stuffed olives 
Heinz ripe olives 
\. Heinz sweet gherkins 
\ Heinz fresh cucumber pickle 
Heinz pickled onions 


They’re all on my grocery order. With 
these, I’ve taken care of the hors d’oeuvres, 
and all the little, delectable tidbits that add 
the festive touch to a holiday dinner. Check 
the items against your own list. 


VICE CRANBERRY 

This Christmas I'm going to be different. 
We are going to eat turkey with our 
big feast, and I plan to have two dishes 
of red currant jelly on the table when the 
piéce de résistance arrives. Variations you 
night try, include quince or crabapple with 
turkey or roast pig, and apple butter with 
goose. The kinds I’m going to use are 
10memade—in the House of Heinz! 


A DATE FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
Cried a lady, severely sedate, 
"I don’t give a fig for a date!” 
But we note, when she dines, 
She calls loudly for Heinz 
Whose fig and date puddings are great! 








OLD ENGLISH 

It made an Anglophile out of me,” writes 
C. T. of Morgantown. “I mean your plum 
udding. Never tasted anything quite so 
nglish, nor Sy so good!” Thanks, 
-T. Heinz plum pudding is guaranteed 
» make any Englishman ia ge home 
‘oroad Christmastime! And on the Heinz 
bel you'll find the grandest recipe for 

liard sauce you ever tasted! 


Merry Christmas, Dear Eaters! 
— Demi Tasse 
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HOLIDAY’S 


Ope corns vy monarch of the holiday 
dinner table is mince pie—hot mince 
pie—steaming,’ savory, satisfying! Let its 
crust be light and flaky, crisp and melting. 
But the meat—let that be hearty man-food, 
spiced and seasoned! Let it be, in short, 
mincemeat such as grandmother made, or 
mincemeat such as Heinz cooks make today! 


We follow an old American recipe that calls 
for the skillful blending of fresh beef and 
choice suet, Valencia seeded raisins and firm, 
ripe apples, Grecian case currants, candied 
citron and the tender peels of finest lemons! 
And we pack this pungent delicacy in jars 
and tins, all ready for your pie crust! 





Lay in a stock of Heinz mincemeat against 


your holiday dinners—right now. It’s among PIE-FACES 

the most festive of the 57 Varieties, and it’s Men and boys grin from ear to ear when they inhale 
sting § ref the steaming fragrance of hot mince pie laden with 

waiting for you at your grocer s! toothsome mincemeat homemade by Heinz! 


HEINZ MINCEMEAT 





READY FOR THE PIE 


Copr. 1936 H. J. Heinz Co. 





ONCE AGAIN...IT’S TIME TO MAKE A BOWL OF 


Merry Ohristmas! 





FOR A PERFECT EGG-NOG 


Beat separately the yolks and whites of 
6 fresh eggs. Add 4 cup of sugar to the 
yolks while beating, and 4% cup of sugar 
to the whites after they have been beaten 
very stiff. Mix the egg whites with the 
yolks. Stir in 1 pint of rich cream and 
1 pint of milk. Then add 1 pint of Four 
Roses Whiskey and 1 ounce of Jamaica 
Rum. Stir thoroughly, and serve very 
cold with grated nutmeg on each glass. 


(This recipe makes 5 pints of Egg-nog.) 





F we couldn’t find a calendar high 

or low, we'd still be kept right up 

to date by the annual flood of requests 

we get at this time for our Four Roses 
Egg-nog recipe. 

It’s the best recipe we’ve ever un- 
earthed. Its success in past years 
seems somehow to have made re- 
printing this recipe at Christmas our 
public duty. 

So... here it is again. Follow it 
reverently. Mark well what a magnifi- 
cent, heart-warming Egg-nog it makes 
for you. Just be mighty careful that 
you make it with Four Roses Whiskey! 


For, Four Roses is more than a single 


FOUR ROSES 


A Blend of Straight Whiskies—94 Proof 


America’s finest whiskey ... regardless of age or price 


fine whiskey. In it are combined sev- 
eral straight whiskies, and nothing but 
whiskey. Each of the straight whiskies 
we use has some special virtue 
—aroma, smoothness, body, flavor. 
Blended together, they give all their 
virtues to one superlative whiskey — 
Four Roses. 

And that’s why Four Roses makes 
such a glorious Christmas Egg-nog. 


: 7 7 


In gay holiday wrappers, perfect presents 
for discerning drinkers—Four Roses (94 
proof), Paul Jones (92 proof), Old Oscar 
Pepper, and Mattingly & Moore (both 90 
proof)—all blends of straight whiskies, 
made by Frankfort Distilleries, Incorpo- 
rated, Louisville and Baltimore. 
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